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Harper's Magazine 


For NovemMBER. 





THE DESIGNERS OF THE FAIR. 
By F. D.MILLeT, With 14 Portraits. 


THE HOLY PLACES OF ISLAM. 
By Cuartes DupDLEY WARNER. 
With 6 Illustrations. 


THE BOY ORATOR OF ZEPATA 
CITY. - A Story. By RicHarp 
HarpincG Davis, With 2 Illustra- 
tions by C. D. Greson, 


THE NEW GROWTH OF ST. 
LOUIS. By Jutian RA.tpu. 

MASSINGER AND FORD. By 
James Russe_t Lowe... 

THE RIVALS. A Story. By 
Francois Coppte. With 3 Illus- 
trations by A. E. STERNER. 


NATHANIEL J. WYETH, and the 
Struggle for Oregon. By Joun 
A. Wvetu, M.D. With Portrait. 

JANE FIELD, A Novel. By Mary 
E. Witkins. Conclusion. One 
Illustration by W. T. SMEDLEy, 
and a Portrait of Miss Wilkins. 


ALONG THE PARISIAN BOULE- 
VARDS. By Tueopore CHILD, 
With 7 Illustrations by LrEpPERE 
and RENOUARD, 

THE WORLD OF CHANCE. A 
Novel. By Witit1am Dean How- 
ELLs. Conclusion. 

A COLLECTION OF DEATH- 
MASKS. By Laurence Hutton. 
Third Paper. With-reproductions 
of 18 Masks. 

MR. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
GISH’S BALL. A Story. By Mf 
E. M, Davis, With 4 Illustrations 
by W. T. SMEDLEY. 


A PLEA FOR CHRISTMAS. Edi- 
tor’s Easy Chair. By GEORGE 
Wiiiam Curtis. 

IN MEMORIAM : GEORGE WIL- 
LIAM CURTIS. 

Editor's Study and Editor's Drawer. 





SupscripTion Price, $4.00 A YEAR. 





Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive 
Si j . Subscriptions sent direct to the 
publishers should be accompanied by Post-office 
pros: at or Draft. When no time is 
specified, Subscriptions will begin with the 
current. Number. Postage free to all sub- 





Seribers in the United States, Canada, or 
Mexico. 


Pusuisnep sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
LATEST PUBLICATIONS, 





RECORDS OF TENNYSON, RUSKIN, BROWNING. 
By Anne TuHackeray Ritcnig. Illustrated. Crown 8 loth ° 
mental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2.00. — Bees 
THE BOY TRAVELLERS IN CENTRAL EUROPE. 


Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey through France, Switzerland, and 
Austria, with Excursions among the Alps of Switzerland and the Tyrol, 
By Tuomas W. Knox. Profusely Illustrated. Square 8vo, Cloth, Or- 


namental, $3.00. 
_ THE IVORY GATE. 
A Novel. By WALTER Besant. 12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 
brary Edition of Besant’s Novels. 


CHILDREN : THEIR MODELS AND CRITICS, 
By Auretta Roys ALpricu. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 75 cents, 


AMERICANISMS AND BRITICISMS, 


With Other Essays on Other Isms. By BranperR MatTTHEews. With Por- 
trait. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.00. In “Harper’s American 


Essayists.” 
i LONDON. : 
By Wa rer Besant. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges 


and Gilt Top, $3.00. 
THE DANUBE, 


From the Black Forest to the Black Sea. By F. D. Mutter. Illustrated 
by the Author and Atrrep Parsons. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2.50. ? 


THE ADVENTURES OF SHERLOCK HOLMES. 
By A. Conan Doyte, Illustrated. Post 8vo, Ornamental, $1.50. 


CANOEMATES : 
A Story of the Florida Reef and Everglades. By Kirk Munrog. 
trated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 
ple Series.” New. 


ON CANADA'S FRONTIER : 


Sketches of History, Sport, and Adventure: and of the Indians, Mission- 
aries, Fur-traders, and Newer Settlers of Western Canada. By JuLian 
Ravpu. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2.50. 


WILLIAM BLACK’S NOVELS, 


Revised by the Author. Post 8vo, Cloth, 90 cents each. 
GREEN PASTURES AND: PiICCADILLY,—THE Map or Kit- 
(Other 


In Harper’s Li- 


Illus- 
“ Harper’s Young Peo- 


New Edition. 
Latest Issues: 
LEENA, ETC.—THREE FEATHERS.—MADCAP VIOLET.— KILMENY. 
volumes to follow.) 


THE WOODMAN, 


By Jutes p—E Giouvet (M. Quesnay de Beaurepaire, Procureur-Général 
of France). Translated by Mrs. Jonn Simpson. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1.00. 





The above works are Jor sale by all Bocksellers, or will be sent by Hanven & Broruers, 


5 prepaid, to t of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on veceipl of price. 
se 4 EW Cieatilen, a descriptive list of over 3000 volumes, sent, postpdid, on » A eoge 
Ten Cents, =: 
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Special to Ministers. 





The Subscription Price of the New 


York Osserver to Ministers is $2-a Year 


(regular rate is three dollars). 


TO ANY MINISTER WHO WILL SEND US $4 WE WILL SEND 
THE OBSERVER FOR ONE YEAR, 


AND 
A No. 4 Waterman “Ideal” Fountain Pen 
Sree by mail, and complete, with filler and 
gold nib, ‘‘fine, “medium,” or “stub,” as 


preferred. 


The “Ideal” Fountain Pen is a perfect writing instrument; a |. 


pen and ink for the pocket, always clean and reliable. 
It is used constantly by the editors and in the 


Business Office of the Obsserver. 





Address: THE NEW YORK OBSERVER, 38 ,Park |Row, 
New York. 


FULL PREMIUM LIST..SENTJON,“APPLICATION. 





A LIBERAL 
OFFER. 


The New York 
OssERVER for 
one year to any 
address in the 
United States, 
value, 


A No. 4 Water- 
man “ Ideal” 
Fountain Pen, 
as constantly 
used by the edi- 
tors and in the 
business office of 
the OBSERVER, 
complete, with 
filler and gold 
nib, “ fine,” 
“ medium,” or 
“stub,” as pre- 
ferred, value, . 


$3.00 


A copy of “ Life’s 
Golden Lamp,” 
adaily text book, 
uniqueincharac- 
ter, handsomely 
bound in cloth, 
title in gold on 
side and back, 
red edges and 
silk bookmark, 
postage paid, 
wie; oo ee 


$8.10 


From Any Member of Your Congregation Will Pay for 


Full Premium List Sent on Application. 


Address: The New York Osserver, 38 
Park Row, New York. 


SEND FOR THE PREMIUM LIST 
OF THE NEW YORK OBSERVER and 
see what $3, $5, $5.50, $7.50, $10 and $12 
will do, 


Address: New York OBSERVER, 
38 Park Row, New York, 
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G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., New York, 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 


The Story of Ancient Sicily. 
Phoenician, Greek and Roman. By E. A. 
FrexMan, (No. 34 in the Story of the Na- 
tions Series.) Large 12mo, fully illustrated, 
cloth, $1.50; half leather, gilt top, $1.75. 

iThis vol ssesses nique interest, in_ tha 
reantas ween gaeeed tor the ~ y Mr. _— 
man just before his last gy oe ourney to Spain. 

The narrative is brought down to Roman 

dominion, and the last part of the book, which deals 

with Sicily as a Roman provi covers a 

which is not considered in Mr. Freeman’s monu- 

mental History of Sicily. 


The Customs and Monuments 
OF PREHISTORIC PEOPLES. By the 
MARQUIS DE NADAILLAC, author of *' Pre- 
historic America,” etc. Translated, with 
the oy yoy of the author, by Nancy Beli 
(N. D’Anvers), Fully illustrated, 8vo, $3.00. 


Notes by a Naturalist. An Ac- 
count of observations made during the voy- 
age of M, S. ‘*Challenger” round the 
world in the years 1872-76, under com- 
mand of Capt. Sir G. S. Nares and Capt. 
F. T. Thomson, By H. N. MoseEvey, 
M.A., F.R.S., late Fellow of Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford. New and revised edition, 

th map, portrait, and woodcuts, and a 
brief memoir of the author, Buckram, un- 
cut, 8vo, $2.50. 


The End of Time. A Poem 
of the Future. By L. S. Barsour, D.D. 
12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 


Prayer-Meeting Theology. A 
Dialogue. By E. J. Morris, author of 
‘* Prejudiced Inquiries.” remo, $1.25. 

*,* Notes on New Books, Volume II., No. ITI., and 


Pr us of the Story of the Nations Series sent on 
application. 





¥UST PUBLISHED 


DR. CUYLER’S SERMONS. 


Stirring the Eagle’s Nest and other 
Practical Discourses. 


By Rev. T. L. Cuyter D,.D. 12mo, cloth, 
gilt top, with portrait, $1.25. 





DR. PIERSON’S SERMONS. 
The Heart of the Gospel, Twelve 

Sermons, delivered at the Metro- 

politan Tabernacle, London, Eng. 


By Rev. Artuur T. Pierson, D.D. 16mo, 
cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of the price by 
Tue BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
740 & 742 Broadway, New York. 


AMERICAN HOME SCHOOL, : 
BERLIN, GERMANY 





offers to wishing stud 
best masters rot ch soa with 
° hes etc. Vacation 


re 
flowin, the No Cape, and different worm af Ger. 


B. refers by per- 
Be eve gocher oc aces 
Berlin. Address for , 


’ 


Miss Rusy I, Grisext, Woman's Temple, Chicago. 





Dodd, Mead & UCo.’s 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
PEG WOFFfINGTON. With ures of the 
period in which she lived. By J. Firzceratp Mo.- 
Loy. over illustrations from contemporary 
gorenie and prints. Two yetemes, 8v0, oe mh $3.50. 

n edition on large : to 100 ‘ 
the illustrations on Jason apan paper. $5.00 cg . 


ALMOST FOURTEEN. A Book for Par- 
ents, and for Young People of Both Sexes approach: 
ing Maturity. By Mortimer A. WARREN. 16mo, 
cloth, $:.00. 


THE CLOSSTER AND THE HEARTH. 
With si: 
onccitas, Boor vitemen, Gee Ae ellen ee 
large pap:r, limited to 150 copies, $15.00 met. 


MOST REV. JOHN HUGHES. First Arch- 


bishop of New York. By Henry A. Brann, D.D. 
tamo, cloth, $1.00, 


ROSERT sonar, Superintendent of Fi- 

D ‘ongress. 

Wena / Brenh Geena a Yale Uleenie 
tamo, cloth, $1.00. 


JEAN BAPTISTE LEMOINE, SIEUR DE 
BIENVILLE, Founder of New Orleans,’ By Grace 
— author of “ Monsieur Motte,” zemo, eloth, 


MY UNCLE AND MY CURE. 3 Translated 

m the 
Redwood. With BE or iilestrations eee 
anet, 8vo, illuminated paper cover, $1.75; cloth, 
.§0; half levant, $5.00; full levant, $7.50. 


A SCAMPER THROUGH SPAIN AND 
TANGIER. By Marcarer Tuomas, With many 
illustrations by the author. 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 


PRINCE SEREBRYANI. A Novel. By 
Count Avexis Torsto1. Translated from the Rus- 
sian by Jeremiah Curtin. emo, cloth, $1.50. 


SHERBURNE HOUSE. A Novel. By 
Amanpa M, Dovcias. 12emo, cloth, $1.50. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., 


5 East toTH Street, New York. 


-_ 





CHRISTIANITY BETWEEN SUNDAYS. 
By Rev: Georce Hoposs, D.D., 
7 pages. 12mo, cloth, $1.co, 


“It is t and fresh. The sentences are clear, 
short striking, and are turned off with such 
and ease that the reader is captivated, and in of 
=o the sermons are admirable."—T7he Golden 


EARLY BIBLES OF AMERICA. By the 
Rev. JoHn Wricut, D.D. Illustrated 
with fac-similes of several title pages. 
1amo, cloth, $1.50 net. Large paper edi- 
tion (limited to roo copies), $2.00 net, 


“ An int contribution to the 
of the Bibles ted during the existence of 
American 


the colonies Geontbe the Uniiea Stat The 

cisher’s Weekly, 

THE INDWELLING CHRIST AND 
OTHER SERMONS. By the late Henry 
gy D.D., of Islington. 8vo, cloth, 

1.75. 
Dr. Allon and Dr. Dale of Birmingham are classed 
chers of the Congregational 


as the two great prea 
body in England. 
“The style of Dr. Allon is calm and d . 
Ever and anon there is an intensity of 
fervor displayed which affects the er 
lar force. But this never diverts the attention from 
preac 


the spiritual aim of the her.” —New York Ob- 
server. 


THE VOICE FROM SINAI; OR, THE 
ETERNAL BASIS OF THE MORAL 
LAW. Sermons on the Ten Command- 
ments, By Freperick W, Farrar, D,D. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


“Canon Farrar is.intensely practical and thor- 
ouatiy ative po dee grunt poemaene and tendencies of 


his age, he produced a work which will take 
a foremost place among the expositions of 
moral law. The literary style, like that of all 


writings, is most fascinating. eloquence is not 
rs words only, but also that of thought." —U¢ica 
er 4 


GLORIA PATRI; OR, OUR TALKS ON 
THETRINITY.~ By Rev, James Morris 
WHITON, author of ‘‘ Beyond the Shadow,” 
etc, 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
ie the form of diel ey £000 te Poe dink com- 

end much ‘of the we which barren scholastic con- 

troversy has raised about it is cleared away. 


%,* At all bookstores, or from 


Thos. Whittaker, Publisher, 


2 & 3 BIBLE HOUSE, N, Y. 





HE CRITIC was founded in January, 1881. In a city that 
teemed with general and class newspapers of every descrip- 


tion, there was then no purely literary periodical. 


Several un- 


successful attempts had been made to remove this reproach to the 
cultivated classes of the metropolis, but it was reserved for THE 


Critic to show that an ample field for am independent literary - 


newspaper existed in America. At first the new journal was 
issued fortnightly ; but it was soon found that in order to keep 
abreast of its work, it must be published once a week; and for 
the past eight years Tue Critic has been the only literary 
weekly, not only in New York, but in America. The success of 
what seemed at first a hazardous enterprise has long been as- 
sured. No paper in the country has ever won for itself so high 


a position in so short a time. None is more determined to 
10 cents acopy. $3 a year. 





maintain its place. 


THE CRITIC CO., 52. anp 54 Larayvette Pracz, N. Y. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 





CHERMERHORN’S Tzacuans’ Acsncy. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established, 1855. 
3 Rast 147m Straus, N.Y. 





CONNECTICUT. 





Hartford, Connecticut (in the Suburbs). 
‘OODSIDE GEPINARY, For Girls. Terms, 


a for culture, 
_. oa bea.  foagons oo . 15th. 
? Miss Sara J. ru ia Principal, 
Lyme, Connecticut. 
LACK HALL SCHOOL. A Sig~ Senet g ang 
atory school for 
Bizz and from mari tet a the Yale Faculty. 
Cuas. G. Barrieatrt, A.M., Principal. 








, Connecticut. 


AC LEAN SEMINARY. YOUNG LADIES. 
M Location ible, Cpe boos 


ieee” ease 9 | J. B. MacL&AN, 
Waterbury, Connecticut. 





T. MARGARET’S DIOCESAN SCHOOL.. 
S Advent term. Eighteenth year opens . OT, 
ge The Rev. Feances tT. Russei., M.A., 


Miss Mary R. Hittarp, Principal, 








MARYLAND. 





land, Be ernon Place. 

yan iil issues, 8 "BOND'S yay AND HOME 

Grets, Eleventh year. Seacensanid 
pong Special advantages in Music 


Baltimore, Maryland: 403 N. Exeter St, 
HE BALTIMORE MEDICAL COLLEGE 
Regu Octel 











lar Winter course 18t, 1892, 
for , and Davip Sreeetr, 
M.D., Dean. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


EDUCATIONAL. 





Bridgeton, New Jersey. 
OUTH J oe egg Rd od x7 year begins 
Prepares for y Col 


Nege, 
Teaching or Boseeee. French, Gonmen, Art, 
Music, Milicare Drill, Gymnasium. 


H. K. Trask, Principal. 





Trenton, New Jersey. 
HE DUPUY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Aschool 
for boys backward in their studies. Only six 
boarding pupils. Thorough training. Terms $500. 
Noextras.s EDWARD D. MONTANYE, Master 








NEW YORK. | 





Albany, New York. 

T. AGNES SCHOOL, ALBANY,N. Y. Unde: 
the direction of Bishop Doane. aad year. Full 
courses of Se Kindergarten throu; J 

Harvard Course for 36 instructors. 
catalogue, address St. Acnus idee. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


New York City, 308 West soth Street. 

AN AGE PRYRCAL DEVELOPMENT = 
STIT T’D. Gymnasium classes 
Medical es Chir Private op Bn ayy sonal. 
Send for circular, Dr. Watson L. Tavase. ; 


LA ae i Cay gee 











nk “SCHOOL, OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOME offers thorough in- 
struction in wall-pa ~¥ carpet designing, and 
makes a specialty cf the Arc HITECIURAL DEPARTMENT. 
Catalogue Sree, For further information apply to 
iss Exren J. Porn, 


Pine Plains, New York. 


EYMOUR SMITH _ INSTITUTE, 
rs, N. ¥. Healthful, beets, 





PINE 
select, 
Terms moderate. ‘or . 
ey Rav. A. Marrtice, A.M., Princi: 


Poughkeepsie, New York. 


IVERVIEW ACADEMY. s7th Year. Pre- 
etn thoroughly for College, the Govern. 
a Military 








men n 
Organization. — & Aman, Principals. 





_ Aurora, Cayuga Lake, New York. 


TLis COLLEGE, FOR WOMEN. 

ree Full Courses of ’ Study. Location beau- 

“a tfaand ie en Building = oo mod- 
e prov . Session Sept. a1, 


e, 
E. S. Frisszz, D.D., President. 





Buffalo, New York. 
UFFALO SEMINARY. 

year. For circu! address 
Mrs. F, Hartr 284 Delaware Avenue. 


The forty-second 





Fairfield, Herkimer County, New York. 
OME BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Healthy location, = and thorough. 


Sept. seth, x 
Cpt. 15th, iBga, Addr. HARRISON. 








Everett, a suburb of Boston, Massachusetts. 
RS SOT TERS SONOOE: | FOR YOUNG 





Geneva, New York, 








E LANCEY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Twelfth 
LADIES. ptember, 1892. D : pe Te 
Piesannt and beclthtul location, Collage pre voor begins Sepeemies 9h) ee Te ee 

paratory and special studies. Nineteenth ou. “f address Miss M. S. Smart, Principal. 

by 1M husetts Newburgh, New York, 

BeHooL Psa mata ae st SP BONE HE MISSES MACKIE’S SCHOOL FOR 
lor Boys, est St.— Pre or i 

H wan Bee ‘4 for Catal pares GIRLS. The twenty-seventh year will begin 





September 23d, 1898. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Hanover, New Hampshire. 


WE RTSER S Scnoo. or Scisnca AND THe ARTs. 
Hanover H, ddress the President, or 
Prof. E. ns Rucauas. 








NEW JERSEY. 


Bordentown, New Jersey. 
OLLEGE FoR. "OunG WOMEN anv GIRLS, 
Address for Ca’ 


Mrs. Gartrupg 5. Rowse, M.L.A., President. 


Cranbury, ‘New Jersey. 
RIVATE HOME 
pe 








AND SCHOOL FOR 
Rev. C. F. Garrison, Prin, 


New Jersey. 
goog A SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Re 
September end. Preperation for college 


Pupils admi to Vassar, Welles- 
ley, ead arepecia th on certificate. 
Caro.tins M, Garnrisn, A.B. 








New York City, 1786 Broadway, near s7th’St, 
RS. ELLIMAN’S KINDERGARTEN AND 
M KLEMENTARY CLASS. Froebel System 
—Ninth Year Re-opens Oct. 3d. Training 
Class for Kindergartners. 





New York City. Riverside Drive, 8sth and 86th Sts. 


HE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
(Formerly of Columbia Heights, Brooklyv.) 





New York City, 134 Fifth Avenue. 
@ yea SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART 
—~ for Carpets, Wall- 
paper, Silks, and all Art Industries, Also most com- 


plete method of Home Instruction, School open ail 
the year, For terms and further particulars, 


6 West 48th Street, New York City. 

ISS SPENCE’S BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL. For Girls. Primary, Asnpomie 
and College Preparatory Courses. Spec 

students admitted. No more than eight pupils oc a 
stitute any class, 





109 West s4th Street, New York, 

ORKINGMAN’S SCHOOL, U. R. W. of the 
Society for Ethical Culture. ‘A limited 
fee ge ig pay pupils will be taken ; apse 

fee and Course of Instruction: All t 
usual English ances. Manual Ny man 3 tL 
Drawing and Modeling, Scienc: Singing, 
and Gymnastics in all hanongg “Pull graded course, 
— ng Kinder, yer en. In the Normal Training 

poke = tag mere for Kinder, , students will receive 
regular instruction in chology, History of Educa- 
tion, Art, Science and Singing, in addition to the 
training in Kindergarten methods proper; the full 
course covers two years. School opened Sept. 12. 
Applications received at the aeek 3 109 West s4th 
Street, New York City. 


M., P, E. Groszmann, Supt. 











OHIO, 
Columbus, Ohio: 15: E. Broad St. 
ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND CiAemral. 
ay yon Ldney F Lapigs. advan- 


Literat Music, Art, Ora- 
cory, Photicel and Weckd Gelsee Gell Gea Gann 
Sept. 29, 1892. 








PENNSYLVANIA, 


Bustleton, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
T. LUKE'S SCHOOL. A high-class School. 
Encontionalty ino Sor locat Deli — 
Special care of younger 








Illustrated ca’ ie. CHas, i. Srrout and F. oF 
Mou ton, Principals. 
bersburg, Pa. 


+ yILage COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. Fifty 
miles amare of Harrisburg in famous 
in, ies By gis f 
ea! year 
and all College radioe. Handsome Park, 
Buildings, Steam Heat, Gymnasium, Observa 


oratory, etc. 
8 Rev. J. Epcar, Pu.D., Pres. 





the President, Mrs. Florence Evizasetu Cory. 





New York City, 183 Lenox Ave., near 119th St. 
ISS MARY E. AND MISS RUTH MERING- 
M TON. French and English School for Girls. 





Freehold, New Jersey. 
HE YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY ADMITS 
certificate, 


Graduates from ¢ the Semi nary Course, Prepara- 
and M 
any Cas At rise Rumce D. Sewatt, Principal 
Hoboken, New Jersey. 
TEVENS SCHOOL. THE ACADEMIC DE- 
oa eid ae sae Fe 
See edie tke a 


$150 per year, tees 








Lakewood, New Jersey. 
—. BRIGHTS st SCHOOL. O01. Ammons 


for Boye: GoeneSeelenbes 


MOREY, Pri ipal 





New York City, 43 West 47th St. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS, Fregees- 
tory and Pri Departments. Individual in- 
struction. S 1 attention to college - 
tion. Native t in Modern uages. 
nasium. Resident students, Mary B.Wuiron, A. B., 
and Lois A. Banos, (Formerly of 525 Park Avenue. } 








New York City. 4 East s8th St, 


RS. SALISBURY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
1 Facing Central Park, Re-opens October 1. 





New York City, 32 and 34 East s7th Street. 
M*® me 5 8 oy hwy THOMPSON'S 
Boarding a ‘or Girls, Re-opens 
Thursday, Oct. kh, 








‘ew Jersey. 
Sane ~T, MILDA'S bein Jug FOR GIRLS. Sum- 


Bg hang itg 











New York City, 55 West 47th St. 
M ISS GIBBONS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Mrs. 


28, A few 


‘pupils taken, 





September 
Circulars at Putnam’s Bcok Store. 








Logan, Philadelpiua, Pennsylvania. 
66 OODFIELD” BOARDING SCHOOL, 
(resid: the ; 
or 





Philadelphia, =o a 4313 and 4315 Walnut St 
THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
Homes Scnoon ror Twenty Grats. Under the 

of Mme. Henrietta Clerc and Miss 

Marion L, Pecke. French warranted to be spoken in 

ire years, Terms, $200a year. Address Mme. H. 

‘LERC. 








VERMONT. 


Burlington, Vermont. 

HE BISHOP HOPKINS HALL. The Diocesan 
School for Girls. Our certificate received at 
Wellesley College. For circulars address The 

Rev. LUCIUS M. HARDY, M.A. 








Vermont. 
j bags Os Prmeoe ss. INSTITUTE. Board- 
Ld 
healthful location » i 


pline, Finest and 
country 


. ‘Terms moderate. H. H. Ross, A. 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


The Evolution of Chris- 
tianity. 3 
By Lyman Assott, D.D. $1.25. 
** A small book leading toa great truth—that God 


bestows all things for use and devel it, not for ex- 
hibition in a cabinet or idolatry oo. 
Perhaps D.. Abbott states the geendon ws clearly as it 
can be given ; and his interpretation will be found hel 
ful to myriads who have stumbled over the th: 
between the old and the new theology. He is concise, 
suggestive, instructive, and singularly fair.” —Spring- 


Sela Republican. 


“* For the breadth of its sympathies, for th eros- 
ity of its inclusions, for the ingenene of ite spiritual 
a it can hardly be too highly praised.”’— 

vistian Register, Boston. 


American Religious 
Leaders. 


Jonathan Edwards. 
By Prof. A, V. G. ALLEN, 


Wilbur Fisk. 


By Prof. Gro, PRENTICE. 


Dr. Muhlenberg. 


By Rev. W. W. Newron, 


Francis Wayland. 


By Prof. J. O. Murray. 


Charles G. Finney. 


By Prof. G. FREDERICK Wricnrt. 


Mark Hopkins. 


By President FRANKLIN CARTER, 


Henry Boynton Smith. 


By Prof. Lewis F, STerns, 

Each 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 
The Christian Union, speaking of the last named 
volume, remarks; ** This most delightful book is a fresh 
and admirable study of a rare man. Prof. 


n ir . Stearns has 
ES us a careful study of Dr. Smith in those public re- 
ations and services which 





to justly entitled him to be 
rec’ among American religious leaders, The re- 
sult is a book charming in style, admirable in arrange- 
ment, and in appreciation tly fair and just,” 








An American Misswon- 
ary in Fapan. 


By M. L. Gorpon, M.D., D.D. With an 
introductory note by Rev. Dr. WiLL1AM F, 
GRIFFIS. 16mo, $1.25. 

¥ Dr. catem, 0 ate ad judichons iat for 

wen in ¢ 

ae IP gs 8 makes a inct and very 


contribution to our knewledge of the social 
and religious development of Modern Japan. 


Foseph Hardy Neesima. 


By ARTHUR SHERBURNE HArpy, author of 
“ But Vet a Woman,” ‘ Passe Rose,” etc, 
With portraits of Mr. Neesima and Hon, 
Alpheus Hardy. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo, $2.00. ; ‘ 

‘A book whose perusal fail be of 
Seheobet to SE wer pected’ oh Ba A es 
acquainted with Ja>an and the educational and mission- 
work which been accomplished there.”"——New 
‘ork Observer. 


Sold by Booksellers, Sent, postpaid, by 
HovcurTon, Mirriin & Co., Boston. 
tt East 17th Street, New York. 





Three Superb Editions. 


Messrs. Lovell, Coryell & Company take 
pleasure in announcing the early publica- 
tion of the aracsaigs | beautiful editions of 
BARRIE's greatest literary achievement, 
‘* The Little Minister,” and ANNA BOWMAN 
Dopp’s fascinating volume on the old 
historic province of Normandy, entitled 
‘*In and Out of Three Soemnote Inns.” 


EDITION DE LUXE, 


The Little Minister. 


By James MATTHEW BArriz. *In two vols , 
royal 8vo, $12.00 et. 


Large | .. limited to 260 ies, signed and 
numbered. P Printed on bi Ge! _ Pn apr ag 

olland , especially imported for this ‘ 
embellished’ with coqanite initial letters in blue and 
red, and illustrated with nine superb etchings and 
an etched frontispiece portrait of the author, printed 








on Imperial Japanese . A duplicate set of 
ings, printed Deters | fetter and , are 
inserted in each set. 


Nos. 1 to 5 are printed entirely on Imperial Japa 
nese paper, with three sets of etchings, on vellum, 
in three colors. 


KIRRIEMUIR EDITION. 


The Little Minister. 


By James MATTHEW Barrig, In two vols. 
post 8vo, gilt top, $6.00. 


This beautiful edition, which has received its name 
from the birthplace of the famous novelist, has been 
carefully printed from new plates on laid paper, made 
especially for the work, The volumes are tastefull 
bound in vellum and gold, and contain nine super 
etchings and a frontispiece portrait of the author, 
all of which are printed on Van Gelder’s hand-made 
Holland paper. 


HOLIDAY EDITION. 
Three Normandy Inns. 


By ANNA Bowman Dopp. In 1 vol., 8vo, 
full gilt, $5.00. Strictly limited to five 
hundred copies. 


“ An enticing volume.”—Zoston Literary World. 

“It is rarely that so thoroughly dehghtful a bit 
of travel and study is encountered.”"—New York 
Tribune. 

This is an exquisite setting for a most charming 
volume. The text of the edition is printed in blue- 
black ink on extra heavy ,gsuper-finished paper, while 
the twenty-four full-page illustrations by C. S. Rein- 
hart and other artists are printed rately on 
Imperial Japanaes poper in six different tints, The 
superb binding of vellum and gold is noe by a 
red slip cover in the Roman style. Altogether this 
edition is one that will commend itself to the judg- 
ment of those who are lovers of the beautiful in the 
art of bookmaking. 


ALEXANDER DUMAS WORKS. 
Count of Monte Cristo. 


Two volumes, crown, 8vo, cloth, $2.00; 
half crushed levant, gilt top, $5.00; half 
calf, gilt top, $5.00. 


This edition is printed from entirely new plates, 
in large type, on fine piper, and is handsomely 
bound. Each volume contains a characteristic 
frontispiece. 


Count of Monte Cristo. 


Four volumes, fully illustrated, crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, $4.00 ; half levant, gilt top, 
$10.00 ; half calf, gilt top, $10.00. 


A superb edition, printed from entirely new plates, 
made from new type and well leaded, presenting a 
very handsome page. The illustrations, which are 

‘use, are from the famous French edition. An 
unique desiga is used in the binding. 





%, Send for descriptive circulars of above fine 
editions, ‘ew and complete catalogue may be ob- 
tained by addressing, 


LOVELL, CORYELL & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 








43, 45 and 47 East Tenth St., New York. 





Frederick Warne & Co.’s 3 


Books FoR ALL SEASONS. 





%,* Our new catalogue now ready and free on ap- 
. plication. 





NOW READY: In large crown 8vo, cloth 
binding of novel design, $2.50, 


The Land of the Almighty Dol. 


lar. By H, Panmure Gorpon, With 
sixty original illustrations by Irvine Mon- 
TAGU, 


Terse and ‘epigrammatic, these flying leaves of a 
shrewd traveller's observa:ions of this country will be 
read with interest and amuseme:.t. 

* The author is observant; he makes but few mis- 
takes. He tells us that he always hots on eee 
side of things, and his criticisms, when he does 
them, are gentle and kindly. We have had visitors 
whom we could have better s than ¢ 
and well-bred Englishman.” —PAtladelphia Record: 

‘* Mr, Gordon appears to have had a fairly 
time in America, and to have judged us with good 
temper.”"— Zhe New York Times, 


Three entertaining works selected from the 
CHANDOS CLASSICS, 


The Diary and Letters of 
MADAME D’ARBLAY (Frances Bur- 
NEY). With Notes by W. C. Warp, and 


refaced by Lorp MACAULAY’s Essay, 

ith portraits. In 3 vols,, smooth dark 
blue linen boards, price, $2.25 per set; or, 
in ‘* Roxburgh” style, cloth, gilt tops, 
price, $3.00 per set, boxed, 

*,* The diary of the author of “* Evelina" con- 
tains most sprightly and ootegetning, anecdotes of 
fashionable and Court society of the r af George 
IIL, as well as the literary circles of eter, oo 
tion of the eighteenth century, Dr, Johnson, 
Thrale, etc , etc. 


Evelyn's (John) Diary, Diary 
and CORRESPONDENCE of John Evelyn, 
Esq., F.R.S. from 1641 to 1705-6. ith 
memoir, Edited by WILLIAM Bray, Esq, 
Forming a most amusing and Pe Bc 
ture of the time of Charles I. to Ki 
William, 1 vol., 12mo, bound in. sm 
blue linen boards, white title lebel, price, 
75 cents; or, in half ‘* Roxburgh” style, 
cloth, gilt top, $1.0». 


The Diary of Samuel Pepys, 
Esq., F.R.S, From 1659 to gs = 


correspondence and memoir, 
RICHARD LorD BRAYBROOKE. 1 vol, bound 


in two — uniform with the above, 75 
cents or $1.00, 


This invaluable picture of the times, translated from 
the original cypher, gives us a minute panorama of one 
of the most interesting and eventful decades in Eng- 
lish history. 

*,* THE CHANDOS CLASSICS now consist of 
over 130 volumes, containing the best literature of alj 
times ; are all un:form in style and size snd are 
cents per volume in smooth blue linen w 
title labels ; or, in ** Roxburgh” style, cloth, tops, 
price, $1.00 per volume, 

Ask your bookseller, or send us a postal-card for a 
detailed list af the series. 


By the Author of * Lifeand Teachings of Fohn 
Ruskin.” (:amo, cloth, $1.00) 


Popular Studies of the Nine- 
teenth Century Poets. By J. MARSHALL 
MATHER, In 12mo, cloth, $1.00, 

Simple studies on Wordsworth, Shelley. 


, 
B Hood, T: and Bio . to 
Dar els cra i ths pus ad et 





Of all booksellers, or mailed free on receipt of price by 
the Publishers. 


3 COOPER UNION, NEW YORK. 
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T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


HAVE JUST ISSUED 
The New Favorite Illustrated 


Edition of Popular Poets. 


Printed on fine paper. Fully illustrated by 
Garrett, St. John Harper, Schell, Taylor, Cope- 
land and other eminent artists. 27 volumes 
comprising the worksof Mrs, Browning, Burns, 
B , George Eliot, Jean Ingelow, Merideth, 
Milton, Moore, Scott, Tennyson, Wordsworth, 
etc, Square 8vo, cloth, gilt e’ges, Novel 
and artistic cover designs, cloth, slip wrappers. 
Each volume ina cloth box, $2.50 per volume. 
Also in fine leather bindings, four styles, $4.50 
to $6.00. Catalogues giving complete list sent 
on application. 


Monica, the Mesa Maiden. 


Mrs. Evetyn RAYMOND, author of 
** Mixed Pickles.” 12mo, illustrated, $1.25. 
A remarkable story, with a charming flavor of 
idyllic Spanish- American life. 


In Blue Creek-Canon. 


By ANNA CHAPIN Ray, author of ‘‘ Half-a- 
dozen ” ¢* Half-a-Dozen Girls,” etc. 12mo, 
illustrated, $1.25. A story fu'l of atmosphere 
and life, icting a summer in a mining 
camp in the Rocky Mountains. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





TENNYSON'S POEMS. 2 vols , 12mo, $3.00. 

TOM CLIFTON, or Western Boys in Grant and Sher- 
man’s Army, 12mo, Illustrated, $1.50. 

THE EVERY DAY OF LIFE. 16me. 
Gilt Top, $t.00. 

DAILY FOOD. Illustrated Edition. 
cents. Si'k, $x.95. 

HANDY VOLUME CLASSICS. 23 vols. 18mo. 
Parti-cloth, $1.00. Full cloth, $1.00. Silk, $t.50, 
Half Calf, $2.00. Half Levant, $2.50 per vol. 

WORDSWORTH’S POEMS. (Selections,) Photo- 
gravure Edition. 1amo. Cloth, $:.50. Leather, $3.50. 

WORDSWORTH 'S POEMS, (Complete) Imperial 
Edition. Illustrated. r2mo. Cloth, Gilt Edge, 
$t.50. Library Edition, Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.50. 

FAMOUS TYPES OF WOMANHOOD.  ramo. $1.50. 

THE IMPERIAL EDITION OF STANDARD 
POETICAL WORKS. 20 vols. Full remo. Illus- 
trated. Cloth, Gilt Edges, per vol., $1.50. 

EQUITABLE TAXATION, 1amo, 75¢. 

APLEA FOR THE GOSPEL. 16mo, Gilt Top, 75c. 

MILTON'S POEMS, (Complete ) Imperial Edition. 
Illustrated, ramo. Cloth, Gilt Edge, $1.50. Lib: ary 
Edition. ramc.. Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.50, 

HUGO'S LES MISERABLES. 2 vols., full, :amo. 
Cloth. Gilt Top, $3.00. Ha!f White, unique bind- 
ing. $3.0. 

WALTON'S ANGLER. 2 vols., photogravure frontis- 
plece, 16mo. Cloth, Gilt Top, $2.50. 

THE RIVERPARK REBELLION. 

SHORT STUDIES IN BOTANY. 

POLLY BUTTON’S NEW YEAR, 

MIXED PICKLES. 1amo. §:.25. 

THE CADETS OF FLEMMING HALL. ramo, $1.25. 

OUR BIRTHDAYS, :2mo. Parti-cloth. Gilt Top, 
$1.00. 


Parti cloth, 


18mo, Gilt, 75 


12mo, $1.00. 
1amo. $r.00, 
1amo. 75 cents. 
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THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 
46 East r4th Street, New York, 
100 Purchase Street, Boston. 





Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


The Nature and Ele- 
ments of Poetry. 


By Epmunp CLARENCE STEDMAN, 
author of ‘Victorian Poets,” ‘' Poets of 
America,” etc. With a Topical Analysis in 
the margin, and a full Analytical Index. 
- Bound in a new and attractive style; also 
uniform with Mr, Stedman's Other books. 

Crown 8vo? $1.50. 

Mr. Stedman has brought to this work his 
maturest thought, and has given to it his ut- 
most grace of style, so that in treatment and 
manner it is eminently worthy of its great 
theme, 


David Alden’s Daugh- 
ter,and Other Stories 
of Colonial Times. 


By Jane G. Austin, author of 
‘**Standish of Standish,” ‘‘ Betty Alden,’’ 
‘* A Nameless Nobleman,” ‘* Dr. LeBaron 
and his Daughters,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 

A book of excellent stories, each represent- 
ing some noteworthy character or incident or 
aspect of the Colonial times which Mrs. Austin 
understands and describes so well. 


At the Beautiful Gate, 
and Other Songs of 
Faith. 


By Lucy Larcom. 

Full flexible morocco, $3.00. 

The very essence of faith, hope, and love 
pervades these ms, and will render them 
peculiarly welcome and helpful. 


16mo0, $1.00. 


As ut ts in Heaven. 


The Unseen Friend. 


These two little books by Miss 
LakcoM, like the one above, appeal with 
peculiar force to all devcut readers, They 
are remarkably wholesome, inspiring, and 
thoroughly interesting. Price of each, $1.00, 


The Change of Attitude 
towards the Bible. 


By Joseph Henry Tuayer, Pro- 
fessor of Criticism and Interpretation of the 
New Testament in the Divinity School of 
Harvard University, 8vo, paper, 25 cents ; 
cloth, 50 cents, 

‘* Professor Thayer presents in a very rever- 
ent spirit many truths which ministers at least 
should ponder,” — Zion's Herald. 

‘The spirit of the book is reverent, its 
sholarship is expert, and its conclusions are 
not easy to be refuted.” —Congregaiionalist, 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HovucuTon, Mirriin & Co., Boston, 
tr East ryth Street, New York. 








Little, Brown & Co.’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


A New Illustrated Edition of 
Parkman's “ Oregon Trail.” 
THE OREGON TRAIL. Sketches of 
Prairie and Rocky Mountain Life. By 
FRANCIS PARKMAN. With 77 pictures of 
Indian life by the celebrated artist, Frep- 
ERIC REMINGTON, 8vo, decorated covers, 

$4.00. 


This ever popular book for young and old describes. 
a journey among the Indian Camps and Rockies by 
the eminent historian in 1847. Its vivid descriptions. . 
of a condition of cons and of Indian life now 
eee away are made still more fascinating by Mr. 

emington’s striking pictures of Indian settlements, 


camps, implements, hunts, trappers, etc. 


A New Book for Girls by 
Nora Perry. 

A ROSEBUD GARDEN OF GIRLS, By 
Nora Perry, author of “‘ Another Flock of 
Girls,” “‘ Lyrics and Legends,” etc. With 
14 illustrations by F. C. GORDON. 12mo, 
cloth extra, $1.50. 


Charles Lever’s Military Ro- 
mances. 


JACK HINTON, THE GUARDSMAN. 
(‘‘ Our Mess.” First Series.) With 15 full- 
page etchings and 20 illustrations in the 
text by “*Pu1z,’ 2 vols. crown 8vo,, cloth, 
gilt top, $5.00. 


TOM BURKE OF ‘' OURS.” (‘Old Mess.” 
Second Series.) With 14 full-page etchings 
and 30 illustrations in the text by ‘‘ Px1z.” 
2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, $5.co. 


Previously issued, uniform with the above vol- 
umes of Lever. 


HARRY LORREQUER. 2 vols., crown 


8vo, $5.00. 

CHARLES O'MALLEY, 2 vols., crown 
8vo, $5.00, 

ARTHUR O'LEARY. 1 vol., crown 8&vo, 
$2.50. 


The above set of nine volumes, beautifully ited, 
with the characteristic Phiz and Cruikshank plates. 
newly etched, affords, for the first time, a really 
choice Library Edition of Lever’s five famous stories. 


The Caxtons The first tssue 
in anew and beautiful Libra- 
vy Edition of Bulwer. 

THE CAXTONS. A Family Picture. By 
Epwarp BuULWeR LytTTon (Lord Lytton). 
With Etched Frontispiece by E. H. Gar- 
RETT. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, extra, gilt top, 

$3.00. 

acti Setters. ee ts 


is new throughout. ‘or full Pr 
Little, Brown & Co.'s new Library Edition. 


PARKMAN’S HALF CENTURY OF 
CONFLICT. With 3 maps. 2 vols,, 8yo, 
cloth, $5.00. 


This work takes up the narrative at the close of the 
author's ‘‘ Count Frontenac and New France under 
Louis XIV.,”’ filling the sap between that work and 
** Montcalm and Wolfe.”” It completes the series of 
historical narratives, ‘‘ France England in North 
> gia the publication of which was begun in. 
1865, 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
254 WASHINGTON STREET, - 


BosTONn. 
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Literature 
Payne’s History of America * 

Mr. Payne has entered upon the ambitious undertaking 
announced in the title of his first and very attractive-look- 
ing volume in a spirit which calls for a kindly reception in 
at least the English-speaking portion of that New World to 
which his work is devoted. He anticipates for this hemi- 
sphere, under what he deems the inevitable Anglo-American 
hegemony, a great destiny; and he quotes with cordial as- 
sent the famous quotation of Bishop Berkeley, describing 
the westward course of empire as, to copy our author’s par- 
aphrase, ‘the last and greatest act in the great historical 
drama of the world.’ All this, of course, is very agreeable; 
and there is much to enhance the pleasant first impression. 
The volume shows throughout evidence of high scholarly 
attainments, of liberal sentiment, and of philosophical 
thought, as well as of the impartial candor which wins the 
reader’s confidence. It is also apparent that the author's 
studies have been extensive and minute, and have been 
pushed in many directions to an extent to which none of his 

redecessors in the published general histories of America 
ave attained. 

But it must not be disguised that these great merits are 
weighted by grave defects, which must seriously interfere 
with the general acceptance of an otherwise highly praise- 
worthy work. A large part of the volume is devoted to the 
aborigines of this continent. This portion of the work is 
rather ethnology than history; and much of the author’s 
ethnology is of a now discarded pattern. The theory which 
divided the human race into four branches, Aryan, Semitic, 
Hamitic and Turanian, a theory which was proposed some 
thirty-five years ago by Professor Max Miiller as a ‘ work- 
ing hypothesis,’ but which was never fully accepted by eth- 
nologists and has lately been renounced by its author, is 
treated by Mr. Payne as an established conclusion of sci- 
ence, and is enlarged to an extent far beyond anything that 
the eminent professor had suggested. Mr. Payne is of 
opinion that the whole of Europe, Asia and America 
was originally possessed by Turanians. This was at a time 
when ‘ Caucasian man had not emerged from his mountain 
birthplace.’ From this expression we may infer that, in the 
author’s view, the ancestors of the Aryans, Semites and 
Hamites all had their origin in the Caucasian Mountains, 
and started thence on their appointed mission of subduing 
the earlier Turanians. These are wild notions, which find 
no countenance in any recent work of science. Max Miller, 
in the latest revision of his ‘ Science of Language,’ published 
last year, declares, with his usual straightforward candor, 
that his ‘ work, thirty-five years ago, was that of a bold, 
perhaps too bold, pioneer,’ and that ‘ we have learned more 
caution since.’ Yet his theory of that day merely went to 
the extent of including the non-Aryan nations of southern 
Asia in the Turanian class. This designation he now re- 
stricts, in accordance with the ancient Sanskrit and Persian 
authorities, to the North-Asiatic tribes, making it thus sim- 
ply a synonym, and certainly a very desirable one, for the 
clumsier compound expression of ‘ Ural-Altaic.’ Mr. Payne 
further takes for granted the notion that the aboriginal 


* History of the New World called America. Edward John P , Fellow of 
University College, Oxford. Vol, I. $3. Macmillan & oo i : 
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Americans. were of North-Asiatic origin, a notion which 
with ethnologists in general has never gone beyond the 
phase of a doubtful supposition, or what theologians would 
term a ‘pious opinion,’ and against which the recent dis- 
closures of geology and anthropology have raised decisive 
objections. It is now established that man existed in the 
New World during the glacial period, at a time when north- 
eastern Asia, as well as Alaska, was ‘covered by enormous 
glaciers,’ and when also a land connection existed between 
northern Europe and America, over which man and other 
animals, as well as various species of plants, are sup- 
posed by biologists to have passed from the eastern 
to the western hemisphere. This migrating man, if not 
* Caucasian,’ was certainly not ‘ Turanian,’ in any proper 
scientific sense of that term. The researches of anthropol- 
ogists in north-western America have shown that not only 
the languages but also the physical and mental traits of the 
natives of that region are strongly opposed to the view 
which would derive their ancestors from north-eastern 
Asia, 

Of these mental traits of the American natives, and of 
their resulting capacity for culture, Mr, Payne seems to have 
held, at different stages of his work, very different opinions. 
In the earlier part of his volume (p. 165), he quotes, with 
warm approval, a sentence from Macaulay's famous ‘ Essay 
on Clive,’ in which that popular sophist, with his usual one- 
sided dogmatism—in this case unusually, and indeed self- 
evidently, absurd,—took ocasion to describe the Mexicans 
as ‘savages who had no letters, who were ignorant of the 
use of metals, who had not broken in a single animal to 
labor, who wielded no better weapons than those which 
could be made out of sticks, flints and fish-bones, who re- 
garded a horse-soldier as a monster—half-man and half- 
beast,—who took a harquebusier for a sorcerer—able to scat- 
ter the thunder and lightning of the skies.’ As is well- 
known, this noted essay, so far as regards its special subjects 
of East Indian biography and history, lias been torn to 
pieces by modern inquirers, and shown to be utterly un- 
trustworthy, and really nothing better than a glamor of fine 
writing thrown over a tissue of mistakes, Singularly enough, 
it has remained for Mr. Payne himself to perform the same 
office for this utterly misleading picture of Mexican intelli- 
gence and culture. In the later portion of his volume he 
has had occasion to consider this subject with more particu- 
lar attention than he had at first given to it. He comes to 
the conclusion that the backwardness of the nations of 
America in civilization, compared with that of Europe, was 
not due to any natural inferiority, but mainly to the absence 
of useful domestic animals and of certain vegetable products, 
Others have found the same solution before him ; but the 
author has worked it out with so much care and acuteness, 
and has stated it so clearly, that his conclusions deserve to 
be quoted in his own forcible language (p. 317) :— 

Thus scantily, in comparison with the Old World, was the New 
equipped for the secular race towards the goal of civilization. 
Instead of the ten domesticated quadrupeds of the Old World, 
America had only a diminutive camel [the Mama], confined, like 
the camels of the Old World, to a limited range, and of burden 
power only one-fourth of the weakest of its Asiatic cognates, and 
a still smaller one, practically inca able of labor. The llama bei: 
unfit for draught, it necessarily followed that the aborigines 
America could never possess ploughs or wheel-carriages ; a con- 
sideration in itself sufficient to account for the backwardness of 
aboriginal America, When we survey the food production of 
America, with reference to the materials available for pin 1 
it, it is impossible to impute to the aboriginal race any inferiority, 
by comparison with the peoples of the Old World, or any lack of 
industry and ingenuity in utilizing their materials. * * * For 
further progress, man was not wanting to nature, but nature to 
man. 


As regards metals, we may add, the Mexicans were simply 
in the bronze age, like the early Egyptian pyramid-builders, 
whom we are not accustomed to regard as uncivilized. If 
the Mexicans preferred stone weapons, it was merely because 
they had in obsidian a better cutting material than any metal 

















but iron would have afforded them. As to the knowledge 
and use of ‘letters,’ that is, of written records, the subjects 
of Montezuma infinitely surpassed the Homeric Greeks, 
consuming, as they did, every year, in their courts and public 
offices, vast quantities of magney paper—the annual tribute 
of their subject provinces. The astonishment and alarm 
caused among them by the first sight of the horsemen and 
musketeers of Cortes were no greater than the most sagacious 
of men must have felt under the like circumstances; and 
they were, as history tells us, quickly succeeded by a fierce 
‘ond almost contemptuous defiance. It was not by his 
horsemen or his harquebusiers that Cortes was saved from 
defeat and destruction, but by the aid of his native allies, 
armed with the deadly obsidian weapons, under which, in 
Aztec hands, many a stalwart Spanish cavalier had bitten 
the dust. We cannot wonder that in the sober second- 
thought of his preface our author feels compelled to suggest 
that “Lord Macaulay’s remark on the Mexicans (quoted on 
p. 165) requires some quaification.’ It may, in fact, be 
best qualified as one of the most brilliantly rhetorical dis- 

lays of pretentious ignorance and unreason that modern 

iterature can show. 

The first half (or ‘Book I.’) of Mr. Payne’s volume, in 
which he describes the progress of discovery from the ear- 
liest period to the death of Columbus, is, apart from its 
dubious ethnology, a highly commendable and interesting 
e of historical writing. In the other moiety (or Book 

I.) he deserts history for science, and devotes his pages to 
the description of the two great changes which, in his 
opinion, have transformed human society, and have con- 
verted savagery into civilization. The statement of these 
changes he considers important enough to merit the emphasis 
of small capitals. They are, firstly, ‘rHe suBSTITUTION OF 
AN ARTIFICIAL FOR A NATURAL BASIS OF SUBSISTENCE,’ and, 
secondly, ‘ THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE GODS AS THE PRIN- 
CIPAL MEMBERS OF THE COMMUNITY.’ While admitting 
fully the importance of these factors of progress, and giving 
the author ample credit for expounding and developing 
them, it must be said that all the arguments and illustrations 
really needed for this exposition and development could 
certainly have been condensed within the limit of fifty 
pages. The author has thought proper to extend them to 
over two hundred pages, by giving, in the first place, full 
and minute descriptions of all the useful animals and al- 
imentary plants of the New World, with the native methods 
of rearing or cultivating them, and, in the second place, dif- 
fuse accounts of all the numerous and bizarre divinities of 
the Mexican and Peruvian pantheons, including the sacri- 
fices and other methods of worship belonging to them; thus 
Wearying the patient reader by an unconscionable and un- 
ealled-for prolixity. It may be said with truth that no pur- 
chaser of Mr, Payne’s book is likely to complain that he 
does not get a sufficient return for his money in the way of 
valuable information and good suggestive writing. But 
unless the future volumes shall improve decidedly in com- 
pactness of method and directness of narrative, the com- 
pleted work is not likely to be accepted as the ideal history 
of the New World. 





Hall's “ Ethan Allen” * 

Next TO Francis Marion, Ethan Allen was undoubtedly 
the most picturesque figure of our Revolutionary history. 
No single action of the great South Carolina partisan had 
such an effect at the time or has retained such a place in 
history as the one exploit to which Allen chiefly owes his 
fame. The capture of Fort Ticonderoga, though a blood- 
less feat, showed a boldness, dash, and cleverness in the 
leader which seemed to promise greater things in the future; 
while the magniloquent summons to surrender ‘in the name 
of the great Jehovah and the Continental Congress’ took 
the popular fancy at the time, as it has since thrilled every 
school-boy reader of American history. But the theatrical 
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element of character which it indicated did not so favorably 
impress Allen’s neighbors. Ten weeks afterwards the ‘ com- 
mittees’ of the Vermont towns from which Allen had raised 
his troop of ‘Green Mountain Boys’ met to choose a Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel of the regiment which was to be organized 
for the Continental service. To Allen’s intense mortification, 
forty-one of their forty-six votes were given to a younger man, 
Seth Warner, inferior probably to Allen in general capacity, 
but possessing, as his subsequent career showed, along with 
undoubted courage, the gifts of prudence and amenability 
to discipline which Allen lacked. His own later fortune 
seemed also to justify the action of the committees. A few 
months afterwards, being appointed by Generals Schuyler 
and Montgomery to a temporary command as Colonel in 
their expedition to Canada, Allen was taken prisoner in 
an attack upon Montreal. The enterprise is said by his 
biographer to have been ‘shrewdly planned,’ and to have 
been carried out by Colonel Allen with great skill and vigor 
so far as his own part in it was concerned, but to have 
failed through the lack of co-operation by a subordinate 
commander, Major Brown, who had proposed it. The pru- 
dent Warner would probably have discerned better the 
character of his associate officer, and would have declined 
to engage in an enterprise dependent on such co-operation. 

The story of Allen’s long captivity, from Sept., 1775, to 
May, 1778, mostly in prison-ships, but for a short term in 
Pendennis Castle in England, is told chiefly in the words 
of his own spirited narrative, which he afterwards published. 
The hardships and indignities which he suffered failed to 
break his spirit. He refused without an effort the large 
offers which were made to shake his fidelity to the patriot 
cause. His resolute bearing and his force of intellect com- 
pelled at last the forbearance and in several instances gained 
the esteem and friendship of his captors. In some respects 
his captivity was one of the most honorable portions of his 
career, bringing out in strong relief the finer traits of his char- 
acter—his humanity, firmness, magnanimity, and probity. 
But he lost by it the opportunity of taking part in the actions 
resulting in the defeat of Burgoyne, in which the place that 
he might have held was taken by a not less notable leader, 
Stark of Bennington. 

The brief preface to the book by Henrietta Hall Board- 
man, informs us that at the time of Mr. Hall’s deathin 1889, 
‘the manuscript for this volume consisted of finished frag- 
ments and many notes, It was left in the hands of his daughters 
to complete. The purpose of the author,’ we are further told, 
‘was to make a fuller life of Allen than had been written, and, 
singling him from that cluster of sturdy patriots in the New 
Hampshire Grants, to make plain the vivid personality of a 
Vermont hero to the younger generation.’ No one will be 
disposed to criticise severely a work produced under these 
circumstances. If the author had lived to complete the 
biography, some deficiencies which are now apparent in it, 
as for example in the portion comprising his relations with 
Arnold, would doubtless have been supplied. And one can 
hardly believe that a final revision would have retained the 
comparison of Colonel Allen with that half-mythical hero of 
ballad-minstrelsy, Robin Hood, who is styled by the his- 
torian Stow a ‘renowned theef,’ whose exploits consisted in 
‘despoyling and robbing the goods of the rich,’ while he 
spared the poor, and indeed ‘relieved them abundantlie.’ 
Nothing could be more unlike the character and conduct of 
Ethan Allen than this description. In resisting the usurpa- 
tions of the New York Government, and ejecting from the 
New Hampshire Grants the settlers holding titles from that 
government, he believed himself to be acting strictly within 
the lines of law and justice. Many of the intruders who 
were ousted were doubtless poorer than the men who right- 
fully (as Allen deemed) took their places. As for A len 
himself, he was the soul of honesty, and was never suspected 
of profiting by these public-spirited acts to the extent of a 
farthing. The comparison of such a man with the Saxon 
freebooter, even as idealized by the pen of Scott, is anything 
but a complimentary or happy one. 
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The book, however, is not to be judged by a few such 
defects of narrative and of literary taste. It is, on the whole, 
a praiseworthy compilation of interesting facts, creditable 
to the author’s industry and discernment, and to the filial 
care of the editors. 





Dr. Hays’s “‘ Presbyterians” * 


* PRESBYTERIANS: A Popular Narrative of Their Origin, 
Progress, Doctrines and Achievements,’ by the Rev. George 
P, Hays, D.D., LL.D., prefaced by the Rev. John Hall, D.D., 
LL.D., and the Rev. William E. Moore, D.D., LL.D., 
should be a book worthy of the denomination which con- 
fessedly leads all others in America in scholarship, dis- 
tinction and wealth. But the dreadful caricature of Cal- 
vin, which faces the title-page, the shocking pallor in the 
face of Henry B. Smith, which faces page 200, and the cheap 
woodcuts of buildings and public institutions owned or 
manned by Presbyterians, awaken a suspicion that the book 
will prove (like the ‘ Presbyterian Encyclopedia’) a grievous 
disappointment. It is therefore with gratitude that the de- 


_ liberate judgment is expressed that the work is good. It 


is written in a flowing style, with much enthusiasm and with 
competent knowledge. It professes to be a popular treatise 
for the Presbyterian laity, who are too frequently ignorant 
of their denominational history. No one should expect to 
find in it elaborate discussions, or critical sifting of sources, 
or indeed evidence of prolonged studies, But it contains, 
in simple language, just what every Presbyterian should 
know about his Church; and if it could be studied in Pres- 
byterian theological seminaries the future ministers would 
begin their work with more intelligent zeal. 

The book opens with a chapter on ‘ Presbyterianism in 
the Bible.’ This should not be skipped, for the author 
makes only moderate claims, He does not profess to rule 
out every other denomination from dependence upon the 
Scriptures for their polity, while claiming that Presbyterian- 
ism finds support therein. The second chapter, on ‘ Euro- 
pean Presbyterianism Before, During and After the Refor- 
mation,’ is more aggressive in its claims, and therefore more 
open to debate. Yet on the whole it may be accepted as a 
correct statement of the beginning of that mighty move- 
ment which either in polity or theology, or both, has always 
swept into it the majority of the thoughtful and sternly 
moral Protestants who hated Roman and other all kinds of 
Catholicism. It is on page 58, with Chapter III., ‘ American 
Presbyterianism Organizing,’ that the volume properly be- 
gins, and from that page to the close it is admirable, The 
author bears in mind the needs of a larger constituency than 
the Presbyterian Church, North, and has accordingly pro- 
vided chapters on the Reformed Presbyterian, United Pres- 
byterian, Cumberland Presbyterian and Southern Presby- 
terian Churches. The Rev. Drs. W. J. Reid and A. G. 
Wallace furnish the second, the Rev. Drs. J. M. Howard 
and J. M. Hubbert the third, and the Rev, Dr. M. D. Hoge 
the fourth of these chapters. The last chapter of the book 
is on ‘ The Presbyterian Communion,’ and is by the Rev. 
Prof.W.H. Roberts, D.D., LL.D., American Secretary of the 
‘ Alliance of the Reformed Churches holding the Presby- 
terian System,’ commonly known—for life is very short— 
as the ‘ Presbyterian Alliance.’ And let it be noted that the 
book has an index—a fact which gives it at once a certain 
scholarly character; it is, moreover, a good specimen of ty- 
pography. The book is up to the times. Not only does it in- 
clude facts of the current year,but its spirit is liberal and mod- 
ern. The author does not hesitate to discuss burning ques- 
tions. Thus he has chapters on the ‘ Revision of the Con- 
fession of faith’ and on ‘ Higher Criticism in Theological 
Seminaries.’ But he is no blind partisan, nor one-sided, so- 
called impartial, critic. He sees the difficulties in the situa- 
tion and respects the opinion of his opponents. It is most 
refreshing to find a man who knows what the term ‘ higher 
criticism ’ means, for many of the clergy even think it syn- 
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onymous with that grievous and damnable phenomenon 
vaguely described as ‘German rationalism.’ 

he book has received, because it deserves, this extended 
notice, It is almost foolish, but the reviewer cherishes the 
hope that members of non-Préesbyterian bodies—if they ever 
buy books without the imprimatur of their bishops of their 
denominational publishing houses—may be found in lar. 
numbers to buy this volume. As for Presbyterians it will 
be to their discredit, as well as to their loss, if they do 
not purchase so able and satisfactory an account of their 
brethren, But the publisher should be promptly summoned 
before the Session and disciplined for pictorially slanderin 
the pious dead and minimizing the educational efforts o 
his fellow-communicants by his portraits and views, 





Ancient Art of Persia, Phrygia, Lydia, etc.* 

WITH THESE TWO handsome volumes, representing the 
fifth volume of the original, the English version of - the 
‘ Histoire de 1l’Art dans l’Antiquité’ by Messrs, Perrot and 
Chipiez is continued to the Greek period, the eight previ- 
ous volumes, duly noticed in these columns, have introduced 
the reader to the Art of ancient Egypt, of Chaldwa and 
Assyria, of Phoenicia and its dependencies, and of Sardinia, 
Judeea, Syria, and Asia Minor, The distinguished collab- 
orators, M. Georges Perrot, the archeologist, and M, Charles 
Chipiez, the architect, may well receive congratulations on 
having brought their great work to this stage; but still more 
to be congratulated is the public which is able to enjoy the 
fruit of their labors. This history of pre-Hellenic art—for 
so the work as far as completed may properly be called— 
has a striking individuality. In the first place, both the 
point of view and the method are thoroughly scientific, Art 
is treated, not as something by itself and apart from all 
else, but as a phase of civilization, which can only be under- 
stood and interpreted aright in relation with its environ- 
ment. At the same time this history of esthetic exegesis is 
not pressed too far; it is nowhere obtrusive, but in all cases 
is made subordinate to the facts established by archeeolog- 
ical research and excavation. The plan includes analytic 
as well as synthetic presentation of the subject. In dis- 
cussing each branch of art in the different countries, first 
the general characteristics are taken up, with a careful ex- 
amination of materials, forms, and processes; then the - 
monuments are described with great exactness. The style 
is characterized by unusual clearness of exposition, e 
illustrations are partly selected, partly original, Among 
the most useful and suggestive features of the work is a 
number of plates by M. Chipiez giving restorations of an- 
cient buildings, especially palaces; several of them are 
chromo-lithographs of excellent workmanship. The work 
as a whole shows a felicitous combination of breadth of 
view with soundness of method, thoroughness and accur 
of scholarship, and a high degree of technical skill in pre- 
senting monuments in both the original and the restored 
form. 

That pre-Hellenic art is worthy of the extended treat- 
ment given in these ten imperial octavo volumes is clear 
from several considerations. Every year brings new evi- 
dence bearing upon the important influence of Oriental 
upon Greek art; and no line of investigation is to-Cay more 
attractive than that into the origin of the forms of construc- 
tion and decoration which the Greeks utilized and perfected 
in their matchless creations. But apart from all considera- 
tions appealing primarily to the archzologist, there is a 
wider human interest in the remains of the dead civiliza- 
tion of Egypt and Asia, The discoveries of the past half- 
century have restored to the world much that is ideal, much 
that must ever be inspiring. They have shed new light on 
the ‘tale of Troy divine’ and lent unexpected confimation 
to the artless narrative of Herodotus. But when the 
cherished beliefs and traditions of our modern life and 
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faith are taken into account, no gain after all is so great as 
the recovery of almost inexhaustible material for the inter- 
pretation of the Old Testament; in this respect the discov- 
eries along the Nile and the Euphrates, at Shushan and in 
Cyprus, are clothed with a significance foreign to all other 
fields of art and archeology. This work, happy in its per- 
spective as well as in its detail, is a trustworthy and satis- 
factory guide to a wealth of material which is even now 
only beginning to be appreciated. 

Of the two volumes before us little need be said except 
that they conform to :1e general plan and are well up to 
the average of the preceding volumes in skill and interest. 
The ‘ History of Art in Persia’ naturally afforded opportu- 
nity for fuller treatment than the subjects treated in the 
companion volume. The first chapter gives a general view 
of the situation and surroundings, history and institutions 
of the Persians, and the relations of Persia with Greece. 
The Persian architecture occupies about one-third of the 
book ; the remainder is devoted to sculpture, including 
gems, and a brief discussion of the industrial arts. The 
restoration of the palaces at Persepolis are the most suc- 
cessful yet attempted; the detail of the entablature of the 
hypostyle hall of Xerxes, in colors, is particularly fine. In 
the other volume, the treatment of Phrygian art deals with 
the monuments of Mysia, Bithynia, and Paphlagonia, as 
well as of Phrygia proper. The translation of both these 
volumes was evidently accomplished in haste. It is uneven, 
and seemingly shows the hand of more than one translator. 
In some cases it does injustice to the original; in many 
others it does even greater injustice to English idiom. We 
hope nothing will interfere to prevent the rapid appearance 
of the remainder of this work, treating of the art of Greece, 
Etruria, and Rome. 





Lathrop's ‘Dreams and Days” * 

IT Is A TRITE remark to say that a book is so good that 
it is a pity it were not better, but this is exactly what we 
feel to be the truth about Mr. George Parsons Lathrop’s 
recent volume of poems. ‘Dreams and Days’ contains 
much that is delightful and a little that is disappointing: 
all dreams are not pleasant—even a poet’s dreams, and the 
weather is fickle to both the just and the unjust. These 
poems are written upon a variety of subjects and represent 
a variety of moods—and tenses (by tenses we mean such 
things as the Gettysburg ‘Ode’ and ‘Keenan's Charge’), 
and they are characterized by strength, passion, thoughtful- 
ness, delicacy, fancy and gaiety, as their subjects have re- 
quired. In the lines to the‘ Jay,’ Mr. Lathrop is unfortunate 
in that one is sure to recall Mr. Maurice Thompson’s 
work of a similar kind, and to like it better. The pathetic 
story told in ‘Marthy Virginia’s Hand,’ exquisite in itself, 
has not received justice in the poet's treatment of it. It 
lacks delicacy. As the material for a poem, it deserved to 
be fashioned into something as fine as Mr. Austin Dobson's 
‘Before Sedan.’ The Gettysburg ‘Ode’ impresses one as 
a performance perfunctory rather than poetic. The poems 
which delight us, and are sure to delight all lovers of lyric 
verse, are ‘ The Flown Soul,’ ‘A Rune of the Rain,’ ‘The 
Voice of the Void,’ ‘Incantation,’ ‘Famine and Harvest,’ 
and this second quatrain of ‘Charity’ :— 

’Gainst her thou canst not bar the dcor: 

Like air she enters, where none dared before. 

Even to the rich she can gt 

Their regal selfishness,—and let them live ! 
Mr, Lathrop has a genuine lyrical touch ; his lines are full 
of music—the songs in his collection are charming; and 
some of his nature-fancies are exceedingly happy, as, for in- 
stance, this :— 

A darting, azure-feathered arrow 

From some lithe sapling’s bow-curve, fleet 

The bluebird, springg ght and narrow, 

* Sings in flight, with gurglings sweet. 
There is something good in every poem in the book, and 
for that reason it deserves a generous recognition. 
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Theological and Religious Literature 

THE PEN OF THE successor of Theodore Parker and the his- 
torian of the doctrine of a future life is rarely idle. This time he 
appears as a son of consolation, and seeks to minister to the 
sorrowing. Yet it is not among the humble or ignoble company 
of the compilers that Mr. Alger moves. He gives to the printer 
for transmutation of manuscript to text no mere scrap-book, mis- 
cellaneous in contents and discordant in style. The name of 
William Rounseville Alger stands for original work of a high 
order. Himself a sufferer, and one who has pondered long on the 
experience and the mystery of pain, he has also a style marked by 
many attractive qualities, In ‘The Sources of Consolation in 
Human Life’ he pictures ‘the weeping of humanity in all ages,’ 
classifying and illustrating the sources and results of sorrow, but 
also. enumerating and revealing the consolations in human life. 
To him evil is but ‘ the friction in the working mechanism of ex- 
istence.’ There is no such thing in the creation of God as designed 
evil, To the larger view, which he labors to impart to his readers, 
this friction in the divine order is limited, and is clearly contained 
in an incomparably greater integral good which could not be with- 
out involving it. For ordinary readers who aré accustomed to rely 
for comfort upon the verities of faith as commonly taught, in simple 
language and familiar illustrations, there will be little use in at- 
tempting te fathom Mr. Alger’s mysticism. His thinking is too 
profound and original for merely pleasurable reading, yet the 
thoughtiul seeker beneath phenomena will enjoy the high philos- 
ophy that strives to extract solace and cheer by a survey of the 
facts of life in all their relations. Even death is looked at as 
‘simply the difference between an organism animated by a func- 
tioning principle and an organism bereft of that principle and 
fallen into the grasp of the cosmic circulation.’ The author would 
soothe the pangs of dissolution by severe meditation on the real 
and cosmic meaning of death, ‘Thus the realization of death is 
the destruction of death.’ The author nobly seeks to banish the 
entire brood of superstitious terrors which have so long frightened 
and oppressed men in view of their latter end. In a word, our 
modern Boethius attempts once more the ancient method of con- 
soling the sorrowful by means of philosophy. With what success 
his work will be crowned may be determined partially at least by 
the vulgar test of publisher's sales. Certainly the attempt is 
worthy of all praise, for original work in this department of mental 
activity is notably rare. (1.50. Roberts Brothers.) 





THE AMERICAN SOCIETY of Church History has proved itself 
something more than a dilettante club or a mutual admiration 
society. It has brought together a band of able and earnest 
workers of all Christian affiliations, and has added notably to 
the history of the Church Catholic. Vol, 1V., handsomely print- 
ed, and well edited and indexed by the Secretary, the Rev. Samuel 
Macauley Jackson, is richly furnished with literary matter. The 
religious motives of Christopher Columbus are scrutinized by Prof. 
W. K. Gillett and the Rev.C. R, Gillett, who, after an examination 
of the original documents, see no cause for the canonization of 
Columbus, The apparent zeal for the conversion of the American 
natives was too closely connected with and subordinated to the 
exploitation of gold and gold mines. . Prof, Williston Walker of 
Hartford probably gives us a chapter of his forthcoming history of 
Congregationalism in actually and luminously treating of the 
Congregationalists and Presbyterians in London in 1691. ‘The 
Bulls Distributing America’ is the theme, ably handled, of Rev. 
John Gordon, D.D.,of Omaha. Thoughtful and sug estive is the 
paper on ‘ Christian Thought in Architecture,’ by Mr. Barr Ferree 
of New York. The Friendship of Calvin and Melancthon, by Dr. 
Schaff, and the Mediaeval Sects, by Prof. A. H. Newman, D. D., 
of Toronto, conclude the items of a fresh and stimulating bill of 
fare for the student hungry for that kind of food which a study of 
church history supplies. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 





THE Rev. Dr. A. H. Lewis, the leading scholar of the 
Seventh-Day Baptists in our country, has recently brought out a 
volume entitled ‘ Paganism Surviving in Christianity.’ e author 
is very much in earnest, writes in a good spirit, and has ability 
enough to make his book authoritative as well as interesting. But 
it seems to us that he would have produced a deeper impression 
if, instead of filling so many pages with quotations of the state- 
ments of others, he had given us an original investigation of the 
sources, We naturally turn to a with the expectation of 
finding the fruits of an author’s diligence, not in copying, but in 
reflection and study. So here we expected to learn by what facts 
of his own collection the author proves that paganism survives in 
Christianity. We were disappointed when on opening the volume 
we encountered page page taken bodily, though with due 
credit, from other writers. It is true that the author gives matter 
of his own, but it is much less than that quoted, and is, to a large 
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extent, way Sg bond between the quotations. Upon the gen- 
eral theme, this may be said: the paganism which undoubtedly 
did and does survive in Christianity testifies to the fitness of the 
new religion for universal spread, Only a world-religion could 
absorb and modify such diverse ingredients. So the Christianit 
of the present day, in the teachings and practices of educated an 
refined persons brought up under Protestant influences, is the re- 
sultant of many forces, of which poems is one, But to call 
such persons, in any sense, pagans because they keep Sunday and 
not Saturday, practise infant baptism and worship God with an 
elaborate ritual, is perversion of terms. The Rev. Dr. Lewis's 
book is properly indexed, and is well printed—as was to be ex- 
pected from the Knickerbocker Press; but the paper is too thick. 
($1.75. G. P, Putnam’s Sons. ——THE. REV. REVEN THOMAS, 
pastor of the Harvard Church, Brookline, Mass., recently deliv- 
ered a course of biographical lectures, which he has issued under 
the caption, ‘ Leaders of Thought in the Modern Charch.’ The 
ersons thus treated are Jonathan Edwards, Sr., Channing, John 

enry Newman, Chalmers, F. W. Robertson, Swedenborg, Horace 
Bushnell and F. D. Maurice. With several of them Mr, Thomas 
enjoyed personal acquaintance ; of the writings of all of them he 
has a student, We are much more re, sore with the wis- 
dom of presenting such lectures to an intellectual congregation 
than with the wisdom of publishing them. They are superficial, 
but bright and interesting. A Sunday afternoon, however, may 
be well 5g: in reading them. The volume is illustrated, and 
illumined by Maurice’s beautiful face—the face of an angel, ($1. 
D. Lothrop Co.) . 





LOCAL CHURCH HISTORIES are not to be despised by the gen- 
eral historiographer, while to those personally interested they are 
pleasant and often profitable reading. Especially attractive in 
outward guise and in flavor and solidity of contents is the neat 
volume sent forth by the Rev. Joseph Anderson, S.T.D., of the 
famous city of cheap watches in the State of Connecticut. The 
centennial anniversary of the mother-church of the region was joy- 
fully celebrated on November 4 and 5, 1891, and the record of the 
good vagy said and done finds itself in a red-edged and handy 
volume. aterbury was first known as Mattatuckoké, or ‘the 
place without trees. Shortened by the Yankee, the name Matta- 
tuck was kept, and the Congregational churches of the region, 
thirteen in number, may be designated as those of Mattatuck, the 
name assigned to them on the title-page of this volume, The his- 
torical discourse of Dr. Anderson is especially fresh and interest- 
ing, following as it did upon a visit to the mother-country, England, 
during the previous summer. There is an index, (New Haven: 
Press of Price-Lee & Adkins Company.) 





‘CHRISTIANITY BETWEEN SUNDAYS’ is the striking title of a 
volume of discourses on a subject of practical interest. The 
sacred days and edifices seem to have a surplus of the article, 
while the week-days and ‘the street ’ seem to call out, more loudly 
than Oliver Twist, for more, From Calvary Church rectory in 
Pittsburg, the Rev. George Hodge sends forth his plea for week-day 
religion. A practiced writer in thé Episcopal Church, he here 
preaches the faith and sanctions taught by One whom Christians 
of everyname honor, These are no monk's homilies, and have no 
trace of cloister atmosphere or smell from lamp or gas-fixtures. 
They are suggested by the needs of the actual men who live in 
Pittsburg and elsewhere, One of the sermons—‘ Religion on 
Business Principles '—grew up out of twenty or more letters writ- 
ten to and answered by men who ‘vibrate between business and 
Bethels.’ Warm is the preacher’s ‘sympathy with the man in the 
subordinate position who finds his conscience quicker than his 
employer's.’ He recognizes, and gladly, too, that associating with 
true Christian business men is ‘in itself a training in all that is 
best in religion, that could not be equalled in any parish church in 
Christendom.’ Breezy, warm and full of human sympathy are 
these sermons. They are clothed in nineteenth-century English. 
The style is simple, direct, forcible. (Thomas Whittaker. 
——Dr. Lucien CLARK, assistant-editor of The Christian Ad- 
vocate, writes pleasantly of ‘Religion for the Times.’ Without 
intending his handy volume to be a treatise on the evidences of 
Christianity, he shows how reasonable and in every way beneficial 
to mankind is the religion of the Nazarene. He writes, in a read- 
able style, of morals, culture, the debt of civilization to Christianity 
god a pow, of living Christian faith in the State and the home, 
in and in poverty. He makes a strong plea for earnest 
and fervent faith as the prompter of benevolence, the guide and 
unt +! of youth, consoler of old age and the conqueror of all 


oO 

One criticism which we have to make upon Dr, 
Clark’s style concerns its superabundance of words from non- 
Teutonic sources. Fewer eo 


ysyllables and more Saxon mono- 
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syllables would impart nimbleness and point to sentences which 
are often overweighted and dulled. ($1.25. Hunt & Eaton.) 





THE SECOND SERIES of the Select Library of the Nicene and 
Post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian Church moves prompt 
towards completion, Vol IV. treats of the t fighter of the 
heretics, Athanasius, upon whom has been fathered what is now 
the most unpopular creed in Christendom, Under the editorial 
supervision of two Theological Doctors, Henry Wace and Philip 
Schaff, the select works and letters of the Alexandrian pres! 
are here set forth, with appropriate and abundant critical appa- 
ratus for the benefit of the student. The es omena is a volume 
in itself, giving a history of the times, and a clear view of the bio- 
[a pan opinions and currents of the third and fourth centuries, 

he work is especially timely, since it deals so fully with theology 
proper, and with the great dogma of the Trinity. And, unless we 
are greatly mistaken, this whole cycle of questions of the nature 
of God, the Father, the person of Christ, the personality of the 
Holy Spirit is to be again reopened. It is certain that t 
contrasts and Sven of hostility between Unitarians and Trini- 
tarians, so-called, have been greatly softened or removed, The 
labels have soaked loose and become misplaced, so that fresh dis- 
cussion is necessary in order that earnest men may find where 
they belong, and whether they understand each other. Indeed, 
not a few earnest men believe they misrepresent each other 
through change of the meaning of words, e notice that great 
care has been used throughout this volume to render the terms 
clearly. In the translations of the various writings of Athanasius, 
the defender of the Catholic faith against Arians and pagans, the 
various studies of many scholars of many minds have been utilized, 
The notes and indices are useful additions to the text, and the 
whole forms a marvel of cheapness, With Dean Stanley's ‘ His- 
tory of the Eastern Church and Dr. J. H. Whiton’s ‘Gloria 
Patria,’ studied in connection with this grand old Greek ‘ father,’ 
we know of few more fascinating themes for a winter's church- 
class study than this of the life and times of Athanasius. (Chris- 
tian Literature Co.) 





Magazine Notes 
MR. GLADSTONE mauls and pummels the Duke of Argyil, in the 
October North American Review, as though he delighted in pun- 
ishing his unscientific antagonist. Lady Jeune, replying to recent 
criticisms, maintains that though the London ‘fast set’ may be 
small, as Mr. Mallock says it is, it is high in place and gives the 
tone to most of the.other sets. Nor can she agree with Lady 
Balfour that the modern girl is, as arule, an improvement on 
atterns. Mr. Labouchere desires for England some such freedom 
rom foreign entanglements as the United States have, so far, en- . 
joyed. Bishop Doane of Albany writes of the excise law and 
the saloons; Chevalier Hermann relates some adventures of a 
necromancer; M. Naquet describes the French electoral system ; 
the cholera, the strikes, the campaign and the weather come in for 
consideration, the cholera getting the lion’s share. M. A. de 
Wolfe Howe, bi whom we must pronounce a sad wag, proposes 
a ‘ Tax on Tales,’ intimating that, as articles of luxury, they ought 
to be taxed, and that, judging from the production, they should 
yield a very good revenue, 


One of Mrs. Elizabeth Cavazza's delightful Calabrian stories 
rubs elbows, so to speak, with Part IV. of Edward Everett Hale's 
‘A New England Boyhood’ in The Atlantic for October, One 
does not know which to turn to first. And Rocco's soldiering and 
the militia parades on the Common, ‘lection day and the festival of 
San Francisco, somehow joinin ee a single impression, like 
sardines put up in cotton-seed oil, There is a witch in‘ Rocco 
and Sidora’ who is Sidora’s grandmother ; but there is a story, in 
Dr. Hale's paper, of a boulder which was blasted to make the cop- 
ing around the Frog-pond—that one had but to walk around it nine 
times backwards, saying the Lord’s Prayer, backwards also, to 
be granted by the devil any favor in his power ;—so that one can 
readily comer. ott Caterina on her black goat riding backwards 
around the Frog-pond, of nights, in <a with other witches 
from Salem. That Mr. Tilden was no railroad-wrecker Mr. James 
C. Carter maintains; Clinton Scollard has a ballad of ‘ Taillefer 
the Trouvére’; Prof. Nathaniel Southgate Shaler has good advice 
about ‘The Betterment of Our Highways’; and Mary A, Jordan 
argues that the women’s college, though expensive, is not to be 
superseded by co-education. 


Whoever is anxious about the future of Islam may read the Rev. 
ober Arena. 


Dr, Hughes is to be followed by Ibn Ishak in the November num- 
Pregro Questiog in the South” ‘The ever iving Shabeaponre Basta 
N uest the : ever- 

pin oh is putting forth new shoots in the The Arena's pages. Syl-— 
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vester Baxter discovers that the bicycle has had and is havin 
much influence on social and economic matters, From Mr, Ed- 
ward Lee, who writes on ‘ Astrology Fin de Sidcle,’ we learn that 
the great Zadkiel’s real name is Pierce, Who ‘Old Moore’ may 
be is as yet a secret in the keeping of the stars. It is the aristocracy 
and the ‘upper middle classes’ that pay out their sixpences and 
their pennies for astrological literature in England, Mr. Lee says. 
There is a ‘symposium * on women’s dress, and Mr. A. P. Dunlop 
adds a few more to the many portraits of Christopher Columbus 
with which magazine readers are already acquainted, leading one 
to believe that the great navigator must have had quite as much 
power over his features as Mr. Sothern, who is the subject of the 
opening article. 

The New England Magasine for October contains a pleasant 
description, by Lucy Larcom, of Whittier’s haunts on the Ossipee 
range, in New Hampshire. Winnepesaukee Lake and Chocoma’s 
*horn of shadow,’ the Bridal Veil Falls and Mr, Benjamin F. 
Shaw, the ‘developer of Ossipee Mountain Park,’ are all among 
the half-tone illustrations. Pincers and ploughshare, nail-bag 
and hammer, hay-fork and axe-head, Acadian relics dug up at 
Grand Pré, frame in the first page of a historical and descriptive 
article on Nova Scotia, by Arthur Wentworth Eaton. Among 
the other cuts is one of Sam Slick’s modest dwelling at Windsor. 
A Nova Scotian writer, the Hon, L. G. Power of Halifax, rum- 
mages among the Sagas to prove that Vinland the Good was no 
other than part of the Labrador coast. ‘Columbus and his 
Friends,’ by Isaac Barrett Choate ; ‘The Republic of Venezuela,’ 
i His Excellency, Don Nicanor Bolet-Paraza, Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the United States; and 
‘How We Escaped from Fort Warren,’ by Capt. J. W. Alexander, 
are among the other contents of the sauen 





London Letter 


TO-DAY there is but one thought uppermost throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, Has our great Poet Laureate 
‘crossed the bar,’ or not? Throughout the past twenty-four 
hours the telegrams from Haslemere have been growing more and 
more ominous, and alas! it seems but too certain that bythe time 
this letter is posted all will be over, and the outburst of affection, 
admiration and regret which inevitably follows such a loss will 
be pouring forth. Perhaps no man ever followed his heaven- 
born vocation more worthily than Tennyson has done; not one 
line has he ever penned which could offend the holiest and most 
sacred feelings of mankind; while in his highest efforts, in strains 
the most exquisitely tender, or the most burningly trenchant, he 
has preache sermons the like of which were never heard from 
poet's lips before. How fast have dropped the leaves from the 
tree of poetry of late ! 

Mr, Arthur Shadwell has returned from the mission to investi- 
gate the cholera in Europe, on which he was sent by the 7imes a 

ew months ago, and his series of brilliant letters on the subject 
are closing with the twelfth, this week, I have had the pleasure 
of hearing some particulars of his crusade from his own mouth, 
and very curious and interesting those particulars were. Mr. 
Shadwell, who cared less than nothing for any hearsay reports, and 
who very soon learned to disbelieve the statements even of the 
authorities on the spot (finding that their information was rarely 
if ever obtained at first hand), marched straight into the heart of 
the cholera districts, saw ne and inspected everything for 
himself, poked his nose into every hole and corner, and came to a 
great many new conclusions, one of which was that Russian peas- 
ants are a great deal cleaner, and, if one may use such an expres- 
sion, ‘nicer’ in their mode of life than English people in the same 
station oflife. We hear much of the dirt, poverty, and degradation 
of the miserable Russian peasant—it is refreshing to be emphati- 
cally told by a medical man, and such an unbiassed and indepen- 
dent observer as Mr. Shadwell is acknowledged to be, that much 
of this is imaginary. Russian cottage life is not the lurid theme 
hitherto sup And Mr, Shadwell considers that in so de- 
scribing it, the fact has been overlooked that a oy seme should 
be made between it and life amongst the lowest classes of other 
countries, Being well acquainted with the squalor and filth of 
Whitechapel and Wapping slums, he avers emphatically that 
nothing he saw either in Russia, Germany, or the other countries 
he visited in the interest of the 7#mes newspaper, equalled them. 
This is something of a blow to English pride. 
Anent the cholera, the Hamburg doctors appear to have agreed 


with Mr, Shadwell in one of his conclusions—(indeed he readily 


admitted that his attention was drawn to it by one of his German 
confréres)—namely, that cholera is almost invariably connected 
with nt of the digestive organs. It was found in 
every case the ost-mortem examination of which these doctors 
attended in company with the 7¥mes correspondent, that indiges- 
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tion, either chronic or acute, had preceded and paved the way for 
cholera; and so firm is Mr. Shadwell’s conviction that cholera must 
absolutely meet with a response in this form before it can effect an 
entrance into the human frame, that he scoffs at the idea of there 
being such a thing as infection for the mens sana in corpore sano. 
As he himself walked straight into the infected arms which were 
held out to receive him, as he ran every sort of risk, and fearlessly 
faced every contingency in the prosecution of his quest, he certainly 
has every right to be hearkened to, all the more so because his 
report is on the whole cheering, and tends to dispel foolish and 
absurd re, 

Sir Néel Paton has just finished a very important picture. As is 
now his almost invariable custom, he has chosen a solemn sub- 
ject, and, it must be confessed, to my mind, a dreary one. ‘ De 
Profundis * represents a female figure climbing a mountainous 
path, amid chill mists, which rise out of black, impenetrable dark- 
ness beneath. The figure, miserably clad in soiled and tattered 
raiment, with long black hair streaming loose, and bare arms ex- 
tended, represents a stuggling human soul, which the divine form 
Faget above is drawing upwards to a land of joy and peace. 

ir NSel Paton has written some verses descriptive of the picture, 
which are worth perusal, as affording an insight into its fuller 
meaning. The conception is certainly a noble one; but I confess 
to a distaste for Sir Ndel’s seth ae ecially for his free mixture 
of red and blue—and look forward to the engraving of ‘De Pro- 
fundis,’ preferring, in nearly every instance, the engravings of his 
pictures to the pictures themselves, 

A trifling reminiscence connected with this subject may interest 
your readers, Some years ago I chanced to meet Sir Néel Paton 
on the shores of a beautiful Scottish loch, all alone, with an open 
Bible in his hand, He put his finger between his pages, as he 
rose to greet me, and still kept it there as we talked. Supposing 
he might be devoting a quiet hour to devotional reading in the 
secluded spot, I made no remark on the nature of his studies; but 
after a few minutes he observed, with a glance downwards, ‘ You 
see, I am getting a new picture.’ He then proceeded to explain 
that it was his habit, before settling down to his winter’s work, to 
walk about in the neighborhood of his summer residence, wherever 
that might be, with his Bible in his hand, seeking for an inspira- 
tion. Sometimes the inspiration came almost immediately; at 
others, he was weeks before he could please himself. The follow- 
ing —_ appeared ‘ The Good Shepherd,’ one of the finest of his 
works, 

Mr. Heinemann’s issue of ‘The Gentle Art of Making Enemies’ 
is very quaint and rasan to the eye. Mr, Whistler's writings 
— careful ‘dishing-up,’ as the cooks say; but what wonders 
will not skillful dressing do in many matters besides matters 
culinary ? 

‘Morituri te Salutant’ comes from Mr, George Allen, purport- 
ing to be ‘ Metrical Monologues and Legends’; but no author's 
name is appended. From what I have read, the book seems 
worth a better notice than can here be given, for it is doing good 
verses injustice to bestow on them a mere hurried glance, and 
then profess to criticise, or even to praise. As ‘ Morituri te’ Salu- 
tant’ only came in last night, there has been no time for a fuller 
perusal as yet. 

‘Indeed, ma’am, the Americans care far more about the old 
place than many of the English!’ indignantly exclaimed one of 
the old custodians of Linlithgow Castle to the writer last week, 
with all a Scotchman’s jealous contempt for his Southron neigh- 
bors. ‘The Americans do know a heap aboot it,’ he added, shak- 
ing his wise head, He then proceeded to show us over the 
beautiful and romantic ruin—relic of Scotland’s days of chivalry 
and splendor. Linlithgow Castle, owing to the state of preserva- 
tion in which it has been kept, has no appearance of being as 
ancient as its records warrant us in considering it. The magnifi- 
cent ‘ Parliament Hall,’ and the rooms adjoining, in which so many 
kings of Scotland were born, are still perfect, in all solid masonry ; 
and the birth-chamber of the hapless Mary, Queen of Scots, is 
even now not unworthy of its honorable position, But the ruins 
of the old Roman fortress on which the castle was founded are 
unmistakably of great age, and i weird they looked in the Sep- 
tember sunlight which flooded all the beautiful slopes and shining 
lake beneath, as we gazed from the portcullis of the tower. By 
the way, blue sky was en perceived through the kitchen chimney 
adjoining the banquetting hall, though four stories towered above, 
—but when I add that this chimney was fifteen feet in diameter, 
and that a whole ox roasting on the fire would only have filled 
the space comfortably, perhaps the daylight appearing overhead 
was not so very wonderful. The cathedral church within the 
grounds is very old, and were the galleries swept away, as, we 
were assured, will probably be done, would be ver fine. The oid 
arches are superb. L. B, WALFORD. 
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Boston Letter 


COLUMBUS STILL monopolizes the attention of Bostonians, so 
that it seems best I should write a little more about the anniver- 
sary glories of the old discoverer. Prof. John Fiske, who has 
been chosen as the city orator at the Columbus celebration, has 
already said his word for the great navigator by telling the Uni- 
tarian Club of the causes which led to Columbus's voyage and the 
results that followed. Prof. Fiske’s conclusion is a very strong 
opposite to that of Albion Tourgee, for he says we must admire 
not only the skill of Columbus, but also the bravery which he 
showed in moving out upon this unexplored ocean over which 


darkness had so long brooded. Rev. Edward E, Hale also spoke 
before the Unitarians, and made an amusing point when he de- 
clared that Columbus used his own religion. ‘He was not,’ said 


Dr, Hale, ‘a Channing Unitarian of the most advanced school, 
but he would have been if he had been living now’; and the 
audience laughed and applauded. Then Dr. Hale recited these 
original verses, entitled, ‘Give Me White Paper ’ :— . 


The sheet you use is black and rough with smears 

Of sweat, and grime, and fraud, and blood and tears ; 

Crossed with the story of men’s sins and fears, 

Of battle and of famine all these years. 

When all God’s children have forgot their birth 

And drudged and fought and died like beasts of earth ; 
Give me white paper. 


One storm-trained seaman listened to the word. 

What no man saw, he saw ; he heard what no man heard, 
For answer he compelled the sea 

To eager men to tell 

The secret she had kept so well. 

Left blood and woe and tyranny behind ; 

ape still west, that land new-born to find ; 

For all mankind the unstained page unfurled 

Where God might write anew the story of the world, 


The Columbus statue has at last found an abiding-place, the 
Archbishop having oe permission to allow its erection on the 
Cathedral grounds. There the unveiling will take place on Oct. 21. 

Gen. Butler’s case is temporarily closed. The judge (Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Jr.) decided that he would report the case for 
the consideration of the full Supreme Court. It will be remem- 
bered by those who read my earlier letters that in this suit the C. 
F. Jewett Publishing Co. (Estes & Lauriat) seek to recover 
$50,000 damages because Butler took his book from that firm and 
placed it in the hands of another house. In the testimony this 
week I notice that the manager of the subscription department of 
D. Appleton & Co, said it was ridiculous to imagine that 50,000 
copies of Butler's book could be sold to Grand Army men at a 
as 4 > as $7. He said that in spite of the popularity of 

herman, his book did not have a large sale among the veterans, 
on account of the price. Jeff Davis's book, he thought, was a 
disappointment, as many had expected it would divulge the secrets 
of the Confederacy, and as it did not, the sale was limited. He 
did think, though, that if Gen, Butler would ‘rap people on the 
head generally and raise excitement,’ the sales of his book would 
increase—a statement which everybody will endorse. It was 
learned from the testimony of Gen, Butler’s private secretary that 
the work was offered to the Methodist Concern, and was refused 
on the ground that there was no money in it. 

A special Whittier memorial service was held on Sunday even- 
ing at the Young Men’s Christian Union Rooms, the chief exer- 
cises including an address by Edwin D, Mead, editor of The New 
England Magazine, upon Whittier’s services to America and the 
reading of a letter from Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes. In his re- 
marks Mr. Mead said that the prominent poet of the anti-slavery 
struggle was not Longfellow, nor Holmes, nor Emerson; but this 
man of the common people. ‘His Parthenon was the pine meet- 
ing-house and his academy the common school. His Ilissus has 
been the Merrimac and his Tempe the valley of the Pemigewasset ;. 
his nectar the sweet cider of October and his ambrosia the Thanks- 
giving pumpkin-pie.’ In his interesting and valuable review of 

hittier’s work Mr. Mead declared that while the Quaker poet 
did not have the power of penetrating into Nature's secrets as 
strongly as Emerson, and while he lacked the rounded art of 
Louk low and the philosophy of Tennyson, he was nevertheless 
a true seer, a true artist and a true interpreter of Nature. I un- 
derstand that Mr. Mead’s address is to be published in The New 
England Magazine. 


Boston, Oct. 18, 1892. CHARLES E, L. WINGATE. 


Dr. Holmes’s ietter written to the President of the Union, Mr. 
- H. Baldwin, will be found in the next eolumn } 
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Dr. Holmes on Whittier 


THE following is the full text of Dr. Holmes’s letter on the late 
Mr. Whittier, read at the memorial service in Boston on Oct, 2:— 
DEAR MR. BALDWIN :— 

It gives me great pleasure to comply with your request that I 
would say a few words about our admirable and beloved poet, John 
Greenleaf Whittier, whose recent death we are all lamenting. The 
first poem of his which I remember reading was the one entitled 
‘ The Prisoner for Debt.’ The lines ‘God made the old man poor’ 
transfixed me like an arrow, and I always felt a tenderness for his 
sympathetic nature before becoming well acquainted with his 
poetical writings. 

The next poem that I remember as having deeply impressed me 
was that vigorous and impassioned burst of feeling, ‘ Randolph of 
Roanoke.’ I can never read it now without an emotion which 
makes my eyes fill and my voice tremble, 

Of late years I have been in close sympathy with him—not 
ee as an abolitionist—not merely through human em 
thies, but as belonging with me to the ‘ Church without a Bishop,’ 
which seems the natural complement of a ‘ State without a ny 
I mean, the church which lives by no formule ; which believes in 
a loving Father, and trusts Him for the final well-being of the 
whole spiritual universe which He has called into pany “a 

It is the office of the Poet, as it was of the Hebrew Prophet, to 
appeal to the principles underlying the distorted forms of worship 
which he finds more or less prevalent in the communities about 
him. The proof of his divine message is found in the response it 
meets from human hearts. The creeds of the great Councils and 
Synods have done their best to degrade man in his own eyes, to 
picture him as a being odious to his Maker, born under a curse 
and destined, for the most part, to ‘darkness, death and long 
despair.’ 

Doubtless Christianity has done much to assist the progress of 
civilization, but no less true is it that civilization has had to react 
upon the Church with all the vigor of true humanity, to lift it out 
of its inherited barbarisms. The struggle is going on constantly, 
on the one hand to Christianize humanity, and on the other to 
humanize Christianity. The poet must be true to his human in- 
stincts, or ‘Thus saith the Lord ’ will not save his message from 
neglect or contempt. 

ixty-five years ago a Scotch poet—Robert Pollok—attempted 

to invest the doctrines of Calvinism with the sacredness of poetry, 
but his gospel of despair, listened to for a while as a sensation, 
has almost dropped out of human memory, while the songs of 
Burns are living in the hearts and on the lips of the Scotchman 
wherever he tail In this country, the poets who have been 
listened to have been the truest preachers of their time. No 
doubt there is room for all the various sects which intrench them-" 
selves in their strongholds of doctrine, but do good work, each in 
its several way, among its own people, but there'was needed a 
faith which should take down every barrier that tended to limit 
that larger belief in the Fatherhood of the God who is love, and 
this is the faith which breathed through all the writings of our 
rincipal poets. Bryant, Longfellow, Emerson, Whittier, Lowell, 
te all preached this gospel to their countrymen, The influence 
of Whittier on the religious thought of the American people has 
been far greater, I believe, than that of the occupant of any pul- 


it. It is not by any attack upon the faith of any Christian fel- 
sl that he did service for the liberal thought of our commun- 
ity. e never talked much about our doctrinal beliefs or unbeliefs 


—we felt that we were on common ground. His catholicity of 
feeling led him to attribute full value to the true man, no matter 
where he worshipped. He ed to me most emphatically of my 
fellow-student ond Wothers ysician, the late Thomas Sparhawk, 
as one of the best men he ever knew. Dr. Sparhawk was a San- 
demanian, a member of a very limited society of Christians, best 
known to many persons as the Church which claimed the alle- 

nce of that great philosopher and admirable man, Michael 


araday. 

Of his fellowship with the Friends or Quakers, his writings early 
and late are full, There is no faith that is more real than that 
which begins with unbelief—unbelief, the protest of reason against 
the monstrosities of tradition and superstition, The poet who is 
true to his better nature is the best expression of the Divine in- 
te’ . He, too, a with authority, and not as the Scribes, 
of the sectarian specialists who parcel out the faiths of Christen- 
dom in their formula and ca’ s.. All through Whittier’s 
writings the spirit of trust in a beneficent order anda 

superintendence of the universe shows itself, ever 1, 
ever cheerful, always looking forward to a happier, brighter era 
Kingdom of Heaven shall be established. Nature 
but in due time 








The 


ton, the Scotch Calvinist, was born in 1676. Robert Burns, ob- 
ble in many res ike the royal Psalmist of Israel— 

t whose singing protest against unwholesome theology was 
mightier than the voices of a thousand pulpits, was born in 1759. 
Jonathan Edwards, whose theological barbarisms reached a lower 
depth, if possible, than those of his Scotch model, Thomas Boston, 
was born in 1703. John Greenleaf Whittier reached the hearts of 
his coomornwningt 5m especially of New Englanders, paralyzed 
by the teachings of Edwards, as Burns kindled the souls of Scotch- 
men palsied by the dogmas of Thomas Boston and his fellow- 


As I said at the inning, I was first drawn to him by his 
st human sympathies, In the great struggle with slavery, I 
found my slower sensibilities kindled by his burning enthusiasm ; 
but ¢ than all, I was attracted by that larger faith which is 
shared by the Brotherhood of Singers with whom he was enrolled. 
I compare their utterances with the dogmas over which men are 
5 obras. and accept their messages as human expressions of 

ivine truth, So, when Bryant speaks to his fellow-mortal, and 
tells him to 
go not, like the quarry-slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, - 
I thank him for the noble words which I contrast with the shud- 
per accents of the ‘ Dies Irz,’ 

n Whittier preaches his life-long sermon in Songs of Love 
and Hope, I think of the immortal legacy he has left his country- 
men, and repeat in his own words, as applied to Roger Williams :— 

Still echo in the hearts of men 

The words that thou hast spoken; 

No forge of hell can weld again 
The fetters thou hast broken, 


The pilgrim needs a pass no more 
From Roman or Genevan; 
Thought-free, no ghostly tollman keeps 
Henceforth the road to Heaven. 


Always faithfully yours, 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 





The Lounger 

THE OCTOBER Bookman gives its readers a very good portrait 
of Prof. Drummond, together with an interesting biographical 
sketch of that popular scientist and author. Prof. Drummond, 
who is only forty-two years of age, as an undergraduate ‘sat at 
the feet ’ of two teachers, ‘ whose lessons he strangely combined,’ 
They were Sir Archibald Geikie, then Professor of Geology at Edin- 
burgh, and Mr, Dwight L. Moody, the American evangelist. He 
was studying with the former for the degree of Doctor of Science, 
when the latter appeared upon the scene, and so impressed him 
that he turned his back upon science for the time being, and 
sce. eee the evangelist on his tours. Although his opinions 
have ged since those early days, he is still the friend of both 
men, visiting the Rocky Mountains and South Africa with the one 
and America with the other. Prof. Drummond's first successful 
book, ‘ Natural Law in the Spiritual World,’ originally appeared 
as a series in a religious paper. The chapters were afterwards 
collected for publication in book form—and declined by two lead- 
ing London publishers, The reflections of these publishers since 
that oon may be left to the imagination. Prof, Drummond then 
put the MS, away, determined to think no more about it. Prob- 
ably he would have apres it if Mr. Hodder, of the firm of 
Hodder & Stoughton, who had read the parts serially, had not 
proposed their publication. They were taken from their hiding- 
place, partially rewritten and put into the publisher’s hands. The 
then started on a six months’ trip in Africa, and heard 
nothing more of the fate of his book until he learned of its 
phenomenal success, which was as great a surprise to him as it 
must have been to the ‘ two leading London publishers’ who had 
let it slip through their fingers. Prof. Drummond's surprise, how- 
ever, was not unmingled with pleasure, while I doubt if there 

were much of that ingredient in the publishers’ sensations. 





I HAVE OFTEN HEARD publishers say that the appearance of a 
book was nothing in its favor—that anyone would rather buy a cheap 
book than pay more for the same thing—that what the public 
wanted of a book was to read it, and the cheapest edition was the 
one that gave the most satisfaction, I have no doubt that this 
is true up to a certain point; but it*is not true beyond it. Much 
depends upon the character of the book. If it is some ephemeral 
novel that one merely wishes to hurry through, simply because it 
is the talk of the hour, then a cheap edition will serve ; but who 
wants a cheap edition of a book that he intends to beep, that is to 
be his companion through life? I was struck with this in regard 
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to the Dent edition of Jane Austen's novels. I took up the books 
to look at them a were so prettily got up, and after 
I had admired the mechanical excellence of the edition I bought it. 
If it had been an ordinary edition, I should not have been attracted 
by it, and if I had not come into possession of it I should probably 
not have read any of these fascinating novels. To my shame, be 
it said, I had never read Jane Austen. I knew that Tennyson and 
Thackeray and others equally well qualified to judge in such mat- 
ters were enthusiastic over Miss Austen, but I had never been 
tempted to explore the field for myself. Owning her books, I now 
determined to read. Alas! what pleasure I had deprived myself 
of for so long. To think that I might have been reading Jane Austen 
all my life, and that I have only now become acquainted with her! 
What wasted time, what lost opportunities! I hope that the 
keenness of my appreciation to-day will make up for past neglect. 
If it Kad not been for Mr. Dent's pe little edition, the delight- 
ful Jane might still be a sealed k to me; but hereafter she 
stands next to Thackeray on my shelf, What has attracted special 
attention to Miss Austen’s works of late? Not only is the Dent 
edition just appearing (in this country through Macmillan & Co.), 
but Messrs, Roberts Bros. of Boston are also publishing a capital 
version of the same books. 





MR. DENT, who issues so many beautiful books, is not a pub- 
lisher at all, I believe; that is to say, he does not regularly follow 
that line of business, He is a printer and book-binder, but he 
loves books, and when he wants a particularly nice edition of one 
of his favorite authors, he makes one, and then he allows the pub- 
lic to buy a few copies—just enough to pay the cost. He does 
not.expect to make any money out of Ds nyremory and I don’t sup- 
op it would worry him if the sale didn’t even cover his expenses ; 

e makes books for the love of it, and he is fortunate in being able 
to do so, and we are fortunate in being able to profit by his good 
taste and practical philanthropy. 





NOT LONG AGO I mentioned Mrs. W. K. Clifford’s recent suc- 
cess as an instance of literary success not made in a minute, 
‘ The Love-Letters of a Worldly Woman’ and ‘Aunt Anne’ were 
the result of long years of constant work. Now comes Mrs. Bur- 
nett to add another proof, In the preface to her latest book, ‘ Gio- 
vanni and the Other,’ she tells us that she really began writin 
when she was seven years of age. She had written and publish 
many novels before she took the reading world by storm with 
‘ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,’ That was not the work of a novice, but 
of an experienced writer. You will find that there are very few 
successes made by a first book. ‘ Mr, Isaacs’ is one of the few I 
can call to mind, but Mr. Crawford was a writer, though not of 
novels, long before that story made him famous. In my day and 
generation I have read many manuscripts, but [ can recall no in- 
stance in which one of them from the pen of an inexperienced 
writer was good for anything. I have once or twice found a 
manuscript from an unknown writer that I thought worth publish- 
ing, but I have always learned afterwards that, though unknown, 
the writer had had experience either as a journalist or as a con- 
tributor to some periodical that served as a training-school rather 
than a maker of reputations. 





Mr. GEORGE E, VINCENT went to England lately in the hope 
of getting Mr, Andrew Lang to Chautauqua next year as a lec- 
turer. It seems, however, that Mr. Lang’s health obliges him to 
decline all invitations to appear at the reader’s desk. Fortunately 
it does not prevent his driving a quill for several hours a day, the 
result being that the bibliography of his writings, though he is 
still a young man, would in ftself make a volume of respectable 
size—if printed in big type on small sheets of heavy pegs. Nor 
ow tg mild valetudinarianism affect injuriously the quality of his 
work, 





‘THE ODD RECEPTION accorded Mrs. Ritchie's statement 
that her father’s servant called himself “ Jeames de la Pluche” 
when he wrote to the papers,’ writes F.S, D. of Philadelphia, 
*‘ seems to me to arise from a misconception of the effect of such an 
announcement. Jeames’s first appearance was in the “ Letter 
from Jeames of Buckley Square” in Punch of Aug. 16,1845. The 
Diary began in the number of Nov. 8, 1845, and was concluded on 
Feb. 7, 1846. Thackeray had been living in lodgings in St. 

ames's Chambers from 1840 to about December, 1 About 
wm 1, 1847, he moved to 13 Young Street, Kensington.” Making 
a home there for his daughters until in 1853, he removed in the 
latter year to the house in Onslow Square, Mrs, Ritchie says this 
servant “ used to write to the press and sign his letters ‘ Jeames 
de la Pluche, 13 Young Street.’” So the servant must have used 
the master’s xom de plume at times between 1847 and 1853. There 
is nothing peculiar in this. Of course Mrs. Ritchie does not mean 
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to imply that Thackeray's servant wrote “ Jeames’s Diary,’ or 
that keray borrowed his servant's nom de plume. The serv- 
ant’s appropriation of the name in this manner must have been a 
source of infinite amusement to the kindly master. Does not this 
accord with all Mrs. Ritchie has ‘said, and still leave both “ A.J. B.” 
and the Lounger right in their comments ? Of course it was a 
“ goak ”—not of the Lounger’s making, though.’ 





‘QUIDA’ MAY NOT be the greatest novelist of her time, but she 
seldom ‘takes her pen in hand’ to write to a newspaper that she 
does not say something to attract wide attention. Just now there 
is considerable excitement in London because she has said in a 
letter to Zhe Pall Mail on the subject, ‘Why I Don't Write 
Plays ’:—‘ An audience which could accept Mary Anderson seri- 
ously as a tragic actress is an audience absolutely incapable of 
knowing what is good and what is bad upori the stage—is, in a 
word, a wholly uncultured audience ; and the English audiences 
did this all over the country.’ I do not often agree with Ouida, 
but there are times when I am obliged to. I cannot agree with 
her, however, when she says ‘dramatic literature is essentially 
artificial ; and the dramatic author is compelled to wear the muzzle, 
collar and stays which go with it.’ It never occurred to me that 
Shakespeare wore either muzzle or stays, and he wrote plays that 
are regarded as literature by critics as severe even as Ouida herself. 





A WRITER in Fetter’s Southern Magazine says that Whittier’s 
anti-slavery poems were ‘written with a pen dipped in the heart's 
blood of the South and tipped in the fire of its burning homes’ ; 
that ‘ the ambition of Alexander and the craftiness of Caesar com- 
bined never caused so much bloodshed as the poems of Whittier; ’ 
that he wrote lines in which ‘every letter meant a grave and every 
syllable a family bereaved.’ Fetter is not a bad name for a man 
who believes in slaves and shackles. 





Tennysoniana 
THE RETURN 


THE SHADOW far and wide— 
All sound hath died, 
And Something felt but seen not from the shore, 
Not moved by any sail nor any oar, 
Went outward with the tide. 


No moaning of the bar— 
But far, oh far 
The silent ship has gone upon its way 
Into the space which lies beyond our day, 
eyond our evening star, 


Thence long ago it came— 
It bore a flame, 
Or seed of light, from out the Shadowy Sea, 
To grow and fiil the whole world gloriously 
And time’s wide span with fame. 


No sadness of farewell, 
No voice, no bell, 
The heart too full for aught but silence, when 
The great soul turns to seek and find again 
Its home where great souls dwell. 
TAUNTON, MASS, SAMUEL VALENTINE COLE, 


THE LAUREATE’S FUNERAL 


As LoRD TENNYSON had often g ithe, his aversion to hearses, 
when his body was removed from Aldworth, on Tuesday, Oct. 11, 
deference was paid to his feelings in regard to them. The coffin 
was carried from the house ‘by old servants and placed in a small 
cart waiting to receive it. The relatives then formed in procession 
and started for Haslemere station. Their Pesan J was a slow one, 
the whole distance being made on foot, hen Haslemere station 
was reached, the coffin was placed in a special saloon car that was 
in waiting, The mourners then entered, and in a few minutes the 
train started for London, Lady Tennyson and other members of 
Lord Tennyson's family accompanied the body, When the train 
arrived in don the coffin was at once removed from the car, 
placed on an ordinary van, and oor. borne to Westminster Abbey, 
where it was placed in St. Faith’s Canon Duckworth and 
others of the thas Bo wc to Westminster Abbey received the 
mourners, Mrs. Hallam Tennyson placed a handsome floral 
wreath on the coffin when it had been in the chapel. 
Canon Duckworth then offered a brief prayer, and the simple cere- 
—_ was — The burial occurred on the following day— 
, Oct. 12, 

eg Bote the hour set for the services to begin an immense 

crowd to gather near the Abbey. A dense mass of people 
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consented fn tose Saiowe “ludie tee and te ae 
ouses 0 ment, while an equall e crowd packed 
streets to the north and east of the ‘Ab . A large number of 
prc were present, but they had little difficuity in handling the 
crowds, 

At twelve o’clock the doors of the Abbey were swung open and 
the ticket-holders were admitted, The congregation fos te men 
eminent in all walks of life, statesmen, c men, authors, artists, 
members ot the dramatic profession—men whose names are house- 
hold words wherever the English tongue is known, Many of those 
who entered the building carried wreaths, which were placed in the 
Jerusalem Chamber with those already deposited there, The 
Jerusalem Chamber contained a mass of beautiful flowers, includ- 
ing 200 amie wreaths and crosses. Among the tokens was a 
beautiful design sent by Princess Louise, composed mostly of arum 
lilies and stephanotis. Among the most noticeable floral gifts was 
a wreath sent by Mrs, Gladstone on behalf of her husband and her- 
self, This was composed of sweet-smelling leaves from the Glad- 
stone gardens at Hawarden, and was made by Mrs, Gladstone's 
own hands, and its beautiful construction showed that it was in- 
deed a labor of love. Attached to the wreath was a card, on which 
was written the following couplet :— 


And in the vast cathedral leave him— 
God accept him ; Christ receive him. 


The Queen sent a wreath composed of laurel-leaves, tied with a 
broad bow of white silk ribbon, A card was attached to the 
wreath, on which, in the Queen’s own handwriting, were the 
words: ‘A mark of sincere regard and admiration from Victoria 
R, I." Her Majesty also sent an everlasting metallic wreath of 
laurel, with the letters V. R. I. in gilt worked into a monogram, 
and bearing the words, ‘ A tribute of affectionate regard and true 
admiration from the Sovereign.’ The trustees of Shakespeare's 
Birthplace sent a wreath of laurel from Shakespeare's grave to be 
placed on the coffin. 

Promptly at 12 o’clock the procession was formed in the i 
salem Chamber. It was headed by two officials of the Abbey. 
Then came the coffin, borne on the shoulders of stalwart men, 
while the pall-bearers—Henry White, Secretary of the American 
Legation; Lord Salisbury, the Very Rev. Henry Montagu Butler, 
Sir James Paget, Lord Rosebery and Prof. Froude—marched on 
either side, their fingers just touching the Union Jack with which 
the coffin was covered, Lord Salisbury, looking ill and wearin 
an overcoat, walked just behind Lord Rosebery. The chi 
mourners followed the pall-bearers, headed by Lady Tennyson 
and Hallam Tennyson. Mrs. Hallam Tennyson, Mrs, Birrell 
(Lionel Tennyson’s widow) and the grandchildren of the dead 
poet followed in the order named, Included with the chief 
mourners was the nurse who attended Lord Tennyson in his last 
illness, wearing the hospital uniform, Then came the household 
servants. Representatives of the Queen, the Prince of Wales and 
other royal personages were present, Among the notables in at- 
tendance were Prof. James Bryce, Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster; the poet Swinburne, the Bishops of London, Durheda 
and Ripon, the Read Masters of Eton and Marlborough, the Duc 
d’Aumale, Sir Arthur Sullivan, John Burns, Labor Member of Par- 
liament; and Henry Irving, the actor. 

As the procession moved the deep-toned Abbey bell began to 
toll, and as the mournful sound swept out over the rp ae coffin, 
followed by the mourners, was carried slowly around the cloisters, 
which were lined with boys from the Westminster School, When 
the procession reached the main door of the aay | it was received 
by the Dean (the Very Rev, George Granville Bradley), Canon 
Duckworth, Archdeacon Farrar and others of the clergy. 
the cortége passed up the aisle, along which were ranged boys in 
uniform tn the Gordon Home, in which Lord Tennyson was - 
always deeply interested, the solemn words, ‘ I am the rrec- 
tion and the Life,’ of the burial service were heard, and then the choir 
broke forth in the processional hymn. Upon reaching the chancel 
the coffin was placed on a rest just below the altar. This rest 
was covered with a beautifully embroidered cloth. On it wasa 
crown of flowers and the words of the last verse of ‘ Crossing the 
Bar,’ 


Canon Duckworth opened the service for the dead, after which 
the choir chanted the Nineteenth Psalm. ‘The heavens declare 


the glory of God, and the firmament sheweth His handiwork.’ 
Then the lesson for the day was read, and the choir * Cross- 
ing the Bar,’ which had been set to music by John Frederick 


Bridge, organist of Westminster Abbey. The effect was most 
beautiful, and many of those present were moved to tears gam 
words of this touching poem. Then the choir the 

poem written by Lord Tennyson—‘The Silent Voices '—the 
music of which was co: by Lady Tennyson. This poem 
consists of only ten lines, ing :— 




















When the dumb hour, clothed in black, 
the dreams about my bed, 
Call me not so often back, 
Silent voices of the dead. 


Lord Tennyson dedicated this poem to his wife only ten days 
. After this singing was finished, the coffin was relifted and, 
foilowed by the choir, the procession moved to the Poets’ Corner, 
where the pavement had been raised next the grave of Browning. 
The sides of the grave were lined with purple and with white 
cloth. By the side of the grave the choral parts of the service 
were sung. The remainder of the service—the committal to the 
ve, the prayer and Collect—were said by the Dean. Then the 
| ates ‘Holy, Holv, Holy, Lord God lige was sung, and 
the benediction was pronounced by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. Aerginige the benediction the Dead March from ‘Saul’ 
was played on the organ, and as its strains filled the Abbey the 
mourners slowly dispersed. The services began at 12:30 and 
lasted anhour, They were extremely simple yet impressive. The 
weather was fine, and the bright sunshine streaming through the 
windows rendered artificial light unnecessary. The music was 
rendered by the choir of forty singers. 

Immediately after the service was concluded there was a great 
rush to the grave. A number of policemen were obliged to form 
a cordon about the grave to prevent the crowd from pee. those 
in the front line into it. Only the Union Jack and the wreaths of 
the family were allowed to remain at the grave, 

Hundreds of people had flocked to the segues early service, 
hoping that they would be allowed to remain during the funeral 
services. They were disappointed, however, for the Abbey was 
cleared before 11 o'clock, Not even those holding tickets to the 
obsequies were admitted until noon, When the gates leading to 
the Abbey were opened there was a tremendous rush along the 
pathways and across the green for the entrance, Inside the 
Abbey everything was well arranged, All the available space was 
occupied, but there was no overcrowding. The large crowd out- 
side waited until the ceremonies were over, eagerly watching and 
discussing the notable persons as they arrived and departed. 
Hawkers were plentiful near the Abbey, selling a tawdry memorial 
card and cheaply-printed copies of ‘ Crossing the Bar.’ 

A memoria! service was held on the day of the funeral at Fresh- 
water, near Farringford, Lord Tennyson's seaside home. All 
ye atte kept closed and blinds drawn while the service lasted. 
A ent of ram volunteers attended the service, and the 
Dead March was played by a military. band, 

It had been announced that the Prince of Wales would be 
present at Westminster Abbey, but he did not attend. The Star 
prints a letter saying that he prefers to go shooting, or to attend 
the Newmarket races, rather than attend the funeral of such a 
man as Tennyson, The writer protests, as a patriotic taxpayer, 
that the Prince of Wales finds the popping over of helpless birds 
more congenial employment than attending the funerals of great 
men, and urges that his dereliction on this occasion should not be 
allowed to pass without official protest. 


TENNYSON, POE AND ADMIRAL FARRAGUT. 


To THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


Now that. we are all byes. about Tennyson and listening to 
the opinions of critics and readers concerning his work, it occurs 
to me that Edgar Allan Poe’s estimation of him is interesting— 
though Poe was somewhat one-sided as a critic. In his lecture on 
* The Poetic Principle,’ published in every edition of his works, Poe 
says near the close :— 

From Alfred Tennyson, although in perfect sincerity I regard him as 
the noblest poet that ever lived, | have left myself time to cite only a 
very brief specimen. I call him, and think him, the noblest of poets, 
not because the impressions he produces are at all times the most pro- 
found—mnot because the poetical excitement which he induces is at a4 
times the most intense—but because it is at all times the most ethereal 
—in other words, the most elevating and most pure. No poet is so 
little of the earth, earthy, 

He then cites the lyric ‘ Tears, Idle Tears,’ from ‘ The Princess,’ 
As Poe died in 1849, this dictum was uttered before Tennyson 
had published ‘In Memoriam,’ ‘ Maud ’ and ‘ Idyls of the ay 4 

On the other hand, in his much-admired metaphor of the pilot, 
which the nglish poet was 
anticipated by a famous American who was not a poet. When 
Admiral Farragut, near the close of his life, lay dangerously ill in 

; a servant girl with more zeal than ion ran out for a 
priest, who, supposing she had been sent, went to the 

house in guod faith. The old sailor turned and looked at him, and 
then said 
for you, 


urnalists are all quoting, the famous 


tly: ‘There must be some mistake ; I have not sent 
; you are not my pilot.’ The expression is poetical 
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ae in Tennyson's verse; it was even more so on Farragut’s 
ps. 
There are four measures or rhythms in English poetry, and all 


have been used by the B tae poets, Does any one know why a 
poet so voluminous as Tennyson confines himself almost exclu- 
sively to two of them—the iambic and the trochaic? The same is 
true of Longfellow. Setting aside his Greek hexameters, I recall 
nothing of his in a three-syllabled rhythm except the little poem 
‘Curfew.’ Other poets—notably Moore, Byron and Scott—have 
done wonderful things in the way of musical verse with the ana- 
pest and the dactyl. Think, for instance, of Byron's 
Know ye the land where the cypress and myrtle, 

the music of which never breaks from the first line to the last, I 
cannot understand why two melodious singers like Longfellow 
and Ténnyson should discard such an instrument, 

I have spoken of Tennyson as voluminous; but, if we consider 
the element of time, he was not so. In the fifty years succeeding 
his first publication he produced an average of two lines a day. 
The plays that he has written since that time would increase this 
average—if they were poetry. It is a curious fact that if we put 
together all the British poetry that has generally been conceded to 
be worthy of preservation in popular collections, it presents ver 
nearly this same average of two lines a day for the five and a half 
centuries since the birth of Chaucer, As Tennyson never had any 
other business than writing poetry, he seems to have done it very 
deliberately, though we cannot know how much he wrote that he 
did not chiens to publish. Byron produced about the same 
amount for publication, in one-fourth of the time. 

NEw YORK, Oct. 8, 1892. ROSSITER JOHNSON. 

PERSONALIA 

THE COMPLETE and interesting biographical sketch of Lord 
Tennyson reprinted in these columns last week from the New 
York 7#mes was the work of Mr. F. W. Halsey of the editorial 
staff of that journal. Needless to say, Mr. Halsey is a great ad- 
mirer of ‘England’s second King Alfred—her second Alfred the 
Great, too.’ 

The London 7¢mes says that the packet placed in Tennyson's 
coffin contained the volume of Shakespeare which the poet held 
in his hand when dying. 

Lord Tennyson’s new volume of poems is to be published by 
the Macmillans early in November, uniform with their edition of 
‘ The Foresters,’ It is entitled ‘The Death of Ginone, Akbar’s 
Dream, and other Poems,’ The contents, with one exception, 
are quite new, including the lines entitled ‘The Silent Voices,’ 
beginning, 

When the dumb hour clothed in black 
Brings the dreams about my bed. 
This the poet wrote and dedicated to his wife but a few days be- 
fore his death, and at the funeral services in Westminster Abbey 
it was sung to music written by Lady Tennyson. 


TRIBUTES IN VERSE 


EASILY first among the tributes of the English poets to their 
late chief is Mr. Dobson’s, which we take from Zhe Athenaeum: — 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 
EMIGRAVIT OCTOBER VI., MDCCCXCII, 

Grief there will be, and may, 
When King Apollo’s bay 

Is cut midwise ; 

Grief that a song is stilled, 
Grief for the unfulfilled 
Singer that dies, 


Not so we mourn thee now, 
Not so we grieve that thou, 
MASTER, art passed, 

Since thou thy song didst raise, 
Through the full round of days, 
E’en to the last. 


Grief there may be, and will, 
When that the singer still 
Sinks in the song ; 

When that the wingéd rhyme 
Fails of the promised prime, 
Ruined and wrong, 


Not thus we mourn thee—we— 
Not thus we grieve for thee, 
MASTER and Friend ; 

Since like a clearing flame, 
Clearer thy pure song came 
E’en to the end. 
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Nay—not for thee we grieve 
E’en as for those that leave 
Life without name; 
Lost as the stars that set, 
Empty of men’s regret. 
Empty of fame. 
Rather we count thee one 
Who, when his race is run, 
Layeth him down 
Calm—through all coming days 
Filled with a nation’s prajse, 
Filled with renown. 

AUSTIN DOBSON, 


The following sonnet, which occurs in The Athenaum's obituary 
notice of Lord Tennyson, is evidently from the prolific hand of 
the writer of that article, Mr. Theodore Watts, Note the modesty 
of the ‘ at least ’:— 

‘ A friend of his who, visiting him on his birthday, discovered 
him thus standing at the door to welcome him, has described his 
onae appearance in words which are literally accurate at 

east :— 
A t should be limned in youth, they say, 
r else in prime, with eyes and Proce Eo § beaming 

Of manhood's noon—the very body seeming 

To lend the spirit wings to win the bay ; 

But here stands he whose noontide blooms for aye, 
Whose eyes, where y= and future both are gleaming 
With lore beyond all youthful poets’ dreaming, 

Seem lit from shores of some far-glittering day. 


Our master’s prime is now—is ever now ; 
Our star that wastes not in the wastes of night 
Holds Nature’s dower undimmed in Time's despite ; 
Those eyes seem Wisdom’s own beneath that brow, 
Where every furrow Time hath dared to plough 
Shines a new bar of still diviner light.’ 
UNWELCOME VISITORS 
(The Detroit Free Press] 
A RESIDENT of this city yesterday called to mind a few in- 
teresting anecdotes of Lord ett The gentleman in ques- 
- tion has a friend residing in London, George Conell, a sculptor, 
who was permitted by the Poet-Laureate to make his bust, a 
privilege granted to no other London artist for many years, and it 
was this artist who related to the Detroiter many of the poet’s 
eccentricities, The sculptor was a frequent visitor at the poet’s 
house, for Hallam Tennyson, as well as his father, took a great in- 
terest in art matters. 

Lord Tennyson was sociable with a few intimate friends, but he 
always entertained a profound contempt for bores. Lavish ad- 
miration from strangers was especially offensive to him. Seen in 
his home, the poet presented a somewhat uncouth appearance, as 
he never, or seldom, trimmed his beard, and when he was walking 
in his garden in a reverie those who understood his disposition 
understood that he did not wish to be disturbed, This trait was 
‘illustrated one day when two ladies who had made a pilgrimage 
to see his home approached his gate. They saw the poet walking 
slowly in his little domain, smoking his pipe, and seemingly lost 
in reverie. Although they were strangers, they finally plucked up 
courage and entered the grounds. The old man frowned when 
they approached, for he had been a good deal bothered of late by 
inquisitive visitors who came to look at him as one gazes upon a 
curiosity. 

: pe Tennyson ?’ said one of the ladies in her softest tone. 

‘Yes,’ he responded, 

‘Oh, we are so glad to see you. We havecome from afar to 
see you, We have réad your poems and wanted to see the writer,’ 

The Poet-Laureate only frowned. 

‘But we fear we are trespassing. We have no right to enter 
be? grounds, but we couldn’t resist. Indeed, we couldn't.’ 

‘ es,’ 


‘I know it is unwarranted, but really you understand—the temp- 
tation was too great. I fear that we are great intruders.’ 

Here the poet blew a whiff from his pipe. 

‘Well, why don’t you go, then?” he remarked. 

It is needless to say that the ladies departed, 
of them and gazed back at the Laureate, who was once 
more walking slowly around his grounds, 

* What an old bear !’ she said. 
while at dinner, Tennyson was not very talkative 
there were often gathered at his 
board many interesting ap og whose conversation he undoubt- 
edly enjoyed, although he did not always give evidence of 


At the gate one 
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fact. One day there were a number of persons present and the 
conversation, by the son, Hallam, turned u Carlyle. A 
number of interesting stories were recalled, and then one of the 
— alluded to an attack that had appeared in the press on Car- 
yle’s character. The accusations were referred to, and as the 
conversation became more animated, the poet shifted uneasily in 
his chair. Then he remarked :— 

*‘ Why can’t they let a man alone when he’s dead?’ 

That was all he said during the dinner, and it was evident that 
his mind had suddenly become filled with mournful fancies, for all 
the afternoon he walked in his st mcerosely smoking his pipe. 
He was by no means a cynic, however, although p toa 
marked degree of that essentially English characteristic—exclu- 
siveness. 





Books for the World's Fair 
To THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


I have received from the Woman's Branch of the Auxiliary of 
the Columbian: Exposition a note the substance of which I subjoin, 
As you will see, such circulation as your paper can give it amou 
authors will greatly lessen the labors of the different chairmen 
the literary departments, whose services are gratuitous and must 
be laborious even after every assistance has been given them. 

The Committee desires all the publications written by women, 
for the Woman's Building, to be placed in the Library of ‘ Books 
Written by Women.’ For each State Building are desired the 
works of persons who were born and educated in the State in 
question. Consequently two copies of each publication are wanted, 
one to be addressed to ‘ The Library, Woman's Building. Colum- 
bian Exposition, Chicago, Ill.’ The other to ‘ The — ee 
State [their native State] Building, Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 
Ill.’ The Committee also wishes the author to place a type- 
written slip in each book, giving the place of her birth and that of 
her education, Her age at the time of writing the book and the . 
full name of her father and maiden name of her mother are also 
desired. After the Exposition is over the books ew to the State 
oe will be transferred to the Libraries of the State Capitals, 
Mrs, Adams of Dubuque, Iowa, my correspondent, does not, how- 
ever, say what will be done with those remaining in the Ex 
tion Library. She expresses a hope that the books will be sent as 
soon as possible, so that they may be included in the catalogue; 
and further adds that the authors seem to be too modest to do 
what is asked of them in response to the printed request that has 
been circulated. 


New York, Oct. 18, 1892. HELEN MOORE, 


‘Two Books by Mr. Barrie” 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 

In the notice of ‘Two Books by Mr. Barrie’ in your issue of 
Oct. 1 the reviewer has fallen into the error of treating these 
volumes as the latest productions from Mr. Barrie’s pen. Certain it 
is that the publishers have just added them to their list of this 
author’s works; but, in the case of English publications, t 
not the writer to have ascertained the correct order in which t 
were written, especially when he found so many marks of imma- 
turity and traces of the ’prentice hand scattered over their pages? 
Besides, Harper & Bros, published an edition of ‘When a 's 
In point of fact, these books form Mr, 
Barrie’s first experiments. ‘When a Man’s Single’ was pub- 
lished by Hodder & Stoughton, London, in September, 1888, after 
having run as a serial through the columns of 7he British Wee. 
(which paper, as I stated in an article on Mr. Barrie in The Chris- 
tian Union of June 11, 1891, had the honor of ‘ discovering" him 
five years ago, and of introducing him to public attention under 
the nom de plume of Gavin Ogilvy). It had a generous reception, 
and was pronounced by the Daly News as ‘perhaps the best 
single volume of the year,’ It met with special admiration from 
George Meredith, and The Saturday Review said of it :—‘* Mr. 
Barrie is a man with a style. From one end to the other the 
is bright, cheerful, amusing—barring the idyllic prologue, which 
pathetic as well as humorous. Original men and men with 
are so uncommon as to make Mr. Barrie’s appearance as a novelist 
a matter for general congratulation,’ It. will be borne in mind 
that thése comments apply to a work which antedates ‘A Window 
in Thrums’ and ‘ Thé Little Minister.’ When your reviewer re- 
verses the order of succession, and accuses Mr, Barrie of having 
‘gone out into the world far from the ground so familiar to 
him,’ and ‘regrets his having so early begun to use the 
gained, and wishes he had waited a year or two,’ he is un 
making an excellent case for Mr. Barrie. For this is just what 
has done. His first article dos pois in The St. James's Gasette of 
November 17, 1884; and y in 1885 he went to London, and 





Single’ over a year ago. 
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found fresh pastures awaiting his genial vein in the journalistic 
field, The germs of his novel experiences sprouted in such at- 
tempts as ‘Better Dead,’ yee orm in the winter of 1887, and in 
F a Man’s Single.’ That there are weak spots in the latter, 
the author was probably more keenly conscious than his critics ; 
but, with few exceptions, he was hailed as a new writer who had 
the keys of laughter and tears in his keeping. Read backwards, 
sag review is a splendid defence of Mr. Barrie’s methods, for he 
‘waited’ more than ‘a year or two’ to shape the material 
gleaned from the storehouse of the world outside of Thrums, so that 
ample time has been afforded him to become acclimated to ‘the 
atmosphere of this new country,’ should he lead us into its ‘ fresh 
woods,’ The opinion offered, too, that, with regard to Thrums, 
‘the vein is getting thin’ is, I dare to say, contrary to any just 
survey or comparative study of the author’s work. The subject 
wn on him since he started to write about the Auld Lichts ; 

and I state it on good authority that he has not by any means 
exhausted Thrums, and that he has material there for many books, 
— his mind is turning more to London, however, is matter of 


Neither is the accusation applicable that ‘the author of the im- 
perishable sketches in “A Window in Thrums”’ has fallen under 
the influence of ‘the modern tendency to crowd fame.’ The op- 
posite is true of Mr. Barrie; he is singularly free from the faults 
of overhaste in production, and has well heeded the mother-wit of 
his own country—‘ Ye maun creep before ye gang. Ihave been a 
close observer of his movements since he began his literary career 
as Gavin Ogilvy in The British Weekly, and | happen to know 
something of the patience and wistfulness with which he pursues 
his art, and that he holds it too sacred a trust to be bartered for 
wares of the vain world's giving. The author of ‘ The Little Min- 
ister’ is no Bohemian in life or literature; his style and manner 
show the man of noble purpose and lofty ideality. The main 
chatacteristic of his writings, after allowance has been made for 
his fund of human and sportive playfulness, is a deep tone of seri- 
ousness, Some of Mr, Barrie's critics forget to reckon with the 
important fact that he comes himself of an Auld Licht stock. 
Thrums, it has been truly said, is in his blood, with all its tradi- 
tions of obscure toil aud sombre zeal for religion. Those who are 
so fortunate as to be his correspondents can tell that his letters 
read like passages from ‘A Window in Thrums’ or ‘ The Little 
Minister. 


As to his ‘ ceasing to write trivialities,’ enough has been said to 
indicate that such criticism loses its force when it is remembered 
that the writer's estimate has been formed on a false basis. Still 
I would like to add this answer which I take from an article on 
Mr, Barrie, in The Bookman of February, 1892, by Mr. A. T. 
Quiller-Couch :— 

If in ‘ bed Lady Nicotine,’ for instance (which is acollection of news- 
peee sketches), he appears occasionally to be wasting his power on trivial- 

» it is also to be remembered that without such practice he had proba- 

never written the third and fourteenth chapters in ‘A Window in 
Thrums,’ and we should have been sensibly the poorer, As it is he has 
mastered the significance of trivialities, as Defoe once mastered it. But 
there is this difference between the two that while Defoe used the minutest 
details mainly to pee plausibility to his narrative, Mr. Barrie takes 
them more seriously and consciously, seeking always to exhibit their 
bearing on life. Nothing is too small for him, but then nothing is too 
smail for pathos, 

I confess that I read your review with some warmth of feeling, 
but that you will hold creditable in one who is a brother-Scot, who 
knows something of the Thrums folk and their traditions, and 
who is proud to be numbered among the friends of the author of 
‘When a Man’s Single’ and ‘An Edinburgh Eleven.’ 

NEw York. AMES MACARTHUR. 

[The reviewer did not speak of both of these books as new, but 
described ‘ An Edinburgh Eleven’ as a collection of‘articles which 
had appeared in the newspapers some years ago. —EDs. CRITIC.] 


The Fine Arts 
The Columbian Loan Exhibition 

THE EXHIBITION of American paintings at the National Academy 
of Design is a very good one, if we take into consideration the 
little time that the committee had at its disposal. It is chiefly to 
be visited for the sake of seeing good examples of men who do 
not often contribute to the regular exhilfitions. Mr. Winslow 
Homer's ‘ gy eval in the woods, with sparks flying and hunt- 
ers oe ring. eir supper; his ‘ Two Guides’ on the mountain- 
top, taking the bearings of some distant summit; and his ‘ Eight 
seamen in tarpaulins with a mid-Atlantic wave for back- 
ground, are among the best of his recent works; and there are 
alsc some good examples of his earlier style, especially two bits 
ot Negro genre, called ‘Surday Morning’ and ‘ The Parade,’ full 
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of humorous observation of character and already showing that 
love of strong effects of color which is the most noticeable quality 
of his later work. Mr. Wyatt Eaton’s ‘Ariadne’ is one of the 
most satisfactory paintings of the nude that American art has to 
show. It is a small picture, but the sleeping figure seems to 
breathe, and the flesh-tones and dark blue drapery and russet 
woodland background are rich and harmonious. 

The composition of Mr. Ryder’s ‘ Temple of the Mind’ recalls 
that of Watteau’s ‘Embarcation pour Cythére,’ but the sentiment 
is a other. Before the portal of the temple dance Pan and a 
little faun, and the three Graces, or Fates, or Seasons, or whatever 
they may be—for we do not pretend to understand the allegory; 
but the moonlight landscape with its falling waters and swelling 
hills we appropriate at once as a possession and a joy forever. 
Mr. Homer Martin’s ‘ Low Tide at Villarville '—shallow pools and 
seaweed: covered rocks stretching out to the horizon—is a subject 
that none but a colorist would choose, and it requires a good eye 
for color to appreciate the painting. Mr. Twachtman’s ° Winter” 
is a modest little snow-scene which will strike home to the few 
and never be seen by the many. Few, too, will appreciate fully 
Mr. Sargent’s vivacious treatment of a co age ge subject in his. 
‘ Venice '—a narrow, green-shuttered alley, with some men and a 
woman shivering with cold. Mr. Ben Foster’s ‘ First Days of 
Spring,’ in a swamp full of dead weeds, is to be noted as a true 
rendering of spring color and hazy air. Mr, Frank V. Dumond’s 
‘Monastic Life’ is a very promising study. It shows three white- 
robed monks in a convent garden ; has plenty of good a 
figures and tree-trunks and foliage; but is hardly a picture. r. 
George Inness’s ‘ Sunset in the Lane’ is as ‘ symbolically’ indefinite 
as any of Turner's later works. Those who can take a hint from 
Mr. Inness will find much to admire ; those who cannot, may take 
one from us—to om on in silence. In the corridor may be seen 
some drawings of the World's Fair buildings in course of erection, 
and the originals of many of the illustrations published in the 
magazines during the last eight or ten months. 

The Columbus Statue and Arch 

THE COLUMBUS Monument, presented to New York city by 
Italian-born citizens, is a tall shaft of light-colored granite support- 
ing a colossal statue of the | iscoverer, in marble, the work of the 
Sicilian sculptor,Gaetano Russo. Thecolumn is ornamented with 
arches and prows of antique galleys in bronze. The pedestal 
which supports the column also sustains a marble figure with a 
globe on the one side, and on the other a fine bronze eagle sup- 

rting the arms of New York and of Genoa. Two high reliefs 
in bronze, the Departure of Columbus and the Landing, decorate 
the lowest part of the pedestal, which, like the shaft, is of gre 

ranite. The monument occupies the circle in front of the Eight 
venue entrance to Central Park. 

The arch designed to stand at the junction of Fifth Avenue and 
59th Street is to be a handsome structure of white marble, with 
red marble columns and tablets bearing inscriptions. The carriage- 
ps will be flanked on either side by large niches containing statues 

ith palm branches, A group of five figures, symbolizing ‘ Dis- 
covery,’ will crown the work, which is to be further ornamented 
with mosaics in grisaille on gold ground, The ensemble, judging 
from the full-sized wooden model that has been erected on the 
spot, will be at once harmonious and striking. The design, pre- 

ously referred to in these pages, is by a young New York student 
cf architecture, Mr. Herts. It is to be hoped that a popular sub- 
scription will bring forth the $250,000 or so necessary to the monu- 
ment's erection. 





Art Notes 

ROSA BONHEUR has had for some time on her easel a new 
work, ‘Horses Threshing Corn.’ It is said to be the most im- 
portant picture that.she has attempted for some years past, and 
when completed it is destined for an American millionaire, who 
has paid some $60;000 for it. 

—Mr. Philip Gilbert Hamerton’s new work, ‘Man in Art,’ will 
be fully illustrated by etchings and gg gs from pictures 
by Sir F. Leighton, Alma Tadema, Mr. Watts, Sir John Gilbert, 
Luke Fildes, Mr. Dicksee, Murillo, Ary Scheffer, Botticelli, Pisano, 
Luca della Robbia, Fra Angelico, Direr, Rembrandt, etc, There 
is to be an ddttion de luxe of 175 copies (fifty of which are for 
America), in which the illustrations will be on Japanese vellum. 

—Col. T. W. Higginson has the following protest in a recent 
Harper's Basar :— 

Mr, La Farge, than whom there is no higher authority, has pointed 
out that the reason why there was originally no provision for painted 
glass in the proposed art exhibition at Chicago was that there had been 
no provision for it in European exhibitions ; and that the reason for 
that omission was because it sgea art not now actively cultiva'ed im 
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Europe. But it is an art actively and successfully cultivated in this 
country ; and this fact, which should have ensured the prominence of 
this department in the Exposition, came very near causing its entire 
omission from the programme. 

—Mr, W. C. Brownell’s papers on ‘French Art,’ the last of 
which is to appear in the November Scribner's, will soon be pub- 
lished in book form. 

—The death of Thomas Woolner, R.A., sculptor and_ poet, is 
announced from London. Mr. Woolner, who was sixty-six years 
of age at the time of his death, took a leading part in establishing 
The Germ, a short-lived periodical in which the ideas of those 
artists who were afterward called ‘ Pre Raphaelites’ first found 
expression, His contribution consisted of a number of poems. 





Notes 


MACMILLAN’s October list includes Tennyson’s last volume 
(mentioned elsewhere), ‘ The Beauties of Nature, and the Wonders 
of the World We Live In,’ by Sir John Lubbock, with illustrations ; 
‘Life in Ancient Egypt,’ from the German of Prof. Erman, by 
Mrs. Tirard ; ‘Sketches of Life and Character in Hungary,’ by 
Margaret Fletcher ; ‘ The English Town in the Fifteenth Century,’ 
by Alice Stopford Green ; ‘The City State of Greek and Roman 
Antiquity,’ W. Warde Fowler ; ‘ A Relic of the Past: Memorials 
of Sutton Place, Guilford,’ by Frederic Harrison ; ‘ The Inns of 
Court,’ by W. J. Loftie, illustrated by Herbert Railton and others ; 
‘Gothic Architecture,’ edited from the French of E. Corroyer by 
Walter Armstrong, with 238 illustrations; ‘Studies in Modern 
Music: Berlioz, Schumann and Wagner,’ by W. H. Hadow; ‘ The 
Life of Cardinal Manning,’ by E. S, Purcell; ‘English Prose- 
Writers,’ in five volumes, by Henry Craik; ‘The Purgatory of 
Dante,’ in verse, by C, L, Shadwell; and a new edition of Lang’s 
‘ Library.’ 

—Mr. William J. Henderson, who is a poet and story-writer 
as well as the music critic and yachting reporter of the Z¢mes and 
a member of the Naval Reserve, will bring out through Duprat & 
Co., probably before Christmas, a volume of poems entitled ‘ Pipe 
and Tabor.’ 


—' The Children of the Poor’ is the title of the new book by 
Mr. Jacob A. Riis, author of ‘How the Other Half Lives.’ 
Chas. Scribner's Sons, who announce it, will issue shortly a volume 
containing three plays by Robert Louis Stevenson and W. E. 
Henley. The plays are ‘Deacon Brodie,’ ‘Beau Austin’ and 
‘Admiral Guinea.’ Messrs. Scribner have sold 77,000 copies of 
their translations of St. Amand’s ‘Women of the French Court.’ 


—A full-page portrait of Miss Mary Wilkins will appear in the 
November Harper's. The same number, as already announced 
in these columns, will contain the late George William Curtis’s 
last Easy Chair paper. The Chair was started in September, 
1851, with Donald G. Mitchell as its writer, Mr, Curtis’s con- 
nection with it began with the number for October, 1853, when he 
and Mr, Mitchell Wecame joint editors of the department. The 
latter was responsible for foreign paragraphs, which appeared 
for some time under a subhead as ‘Our Foreign Gossip.’ In 
March, 1859, Our Foreign Gossip became a distinct department 
called Our Foreign Bureau, and from that time Mr. Curtis was the 
sole occupant of the Chair. The department is now to be dis- 
continued, as Mr. Curtis had imparted to it so much of his own 
personality that it seems impossible to imagine the Easy Chair 
with any other occupant than himself. 


—The Century magazine will take up the Bible and Science 
controversy. In the November number Prof. Charles W, Shields 
of Princeton answers the question ‘ Does the Bible Contain Scien- 
tific Errors?’ with an emphatic #0. His article will be followed 
by one in the December Century on ‘ The Effect of Scientific Study 
upon Religious Beliefs.’ : 

—The new Whittier volume, ‘ At Sundown,’ will contain a por- 
trait and eight photographures, In this volume will be given the 
poems collected by the author since the appearance of Be Greg- 
ory’s Guest,’ in 1886, 


— Mr, Stedman's ‘ Nature and Elements of Poetry ’ will appear 


to-day from the Riverside Press. Foe ee Mifflin & Co. pub-. 


h at the same time Mrs. Jane G. Austin’s ‘ David Alden’s 
Daughter, and Other Stories of Colonial Times’; ‘At the Beas- 
tiful Gate, and Other Songs of Faith,’ by Lucy Larcom; Haw- 
thorne’s ‘ Wonder-Book,’ with colored illustrations by Walter 
Crane (in two editions, one an édttion de luxe); and Charles Dud- 

Warner's ‘ In the Levant’ (in two editions, one on large paper). 
This firm's Portrait Catalogue, soon to appear, will contain three 
more likenesses than the last one, the newcomers being Mrs. 
Austin, Mrs, Wiggin and Mr. Hopkinson Smith. 
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—General Lew Wallace has, it is reported, put the finishing 
touches to his new novel, and as soon as he has given it a hasty 
review it will be ready for the publisher, who has not thus far been 
selected. Gen. Wallace states that he has written the book slowly 
and with infinite painstaking, with the hope and expectation that 
it will exceed ‘Ben Hur’ in merit and popularity. It will be one- 
third larger than ‘ Ben Hur.’ 

—President Carnot has bestowed the Cross of the Legion of 
Honor on Henry Harrisse, a well-known American scholar living 
in Paris. Mr. Harrisse is the author of several works on the life, 
discoveries and times of Columbus. 


—The funeral of M. Ernest Renan took place at the College of 
France on the morning of Oct. 7, There was no religious service, 
The address was delivered by M. Bourgeois, Minister of Public 
Instruction, who dwelt upon the eminence of Renan as a thinker 
and philosopher. The body was taken to the Cemetery of Mont- 
martre for provisional interment. In the procession were M. Flo- 
quet, President cf the Chamber of Deputies, a number of Sena- 
tors, many members of the Chamber of Deputies, and a detach- 
ment of troops. 

—M. Octave Uzanne, the well-known French writer, says - of 
‘The Conversations and Opinions of Victor Hugo,’ which he ex- 
amined and has summarized for the November Scribner's :-— 

I saw instantly that the handwr ting of these manuscripts was not that 
of Victor Hugo, but that of his son, Frangois-Victor, The sheets were 
of unequal size, but intelligently arranged. I saw before me in reality 
a random collection of papers wh'eh had been brought into some order, 
and which form to-day a very curious series of rare interest. Here an 
there, in the graphic monctony of these pages, numerous and large 
corrections appear; written in a commanding and confident fashion— 
they were u deniably from the hand of the great poet. They traverse 
the lines, they take their flight along the margins, they put a sort of 
official seal upon all the conversations recorded, which they sanction as 
veracious, 

—Mr. Edmund A. Angell writes from The Rectory, Crafton, 
Pa., to complain that ‘A Tale of Twenty-five Hours,’ by Brander 
Matthews and George H, Jessop, published by D, Appleton & 
Co. and noticed in our issue of October 8, is a reprint sy ‘ Check 
and amend published in Lippincott's Magazine for Jan- 
uary, I 


—D. Appleton & Co. announce an edition.(in English) of 
Emile Souvestre’s ‘ Attic Philosopher in Paris,’ with designs by 
Jeane Claude; also, ‘ Three Centuriesof ay reg Love Songs,’ ed- 
ited by Ralph Caine ; a new edition of the late W. H. Herndon’s 
‘Abraham Lincoln.’ with an introduction by Horace White; 
‘ Zachary Taylor,’ by Gen, O. O. Howard,in the Great Comman- 
ders series; ‘North America, Vol. III., The United States,’ by 
Elisée Reclus ; ‘Man and the Glacial Period,’ by Prof. G, Freder- 
ick Wright ; ‘ Appletons’ ‘ Atlas of Modern Ge raphy *; ‘Moral 
Instruction of Children,’ by Felix Adler; ‘English Education’ in 
the Elementary and Secondary Schools,’ by Isaac Sharpless; a 
transiation of Rousseau’s ‘Emile’, by W. H. Payne; and ‘ Idle Days 
in Patagonia,’ by C. H. Hudson, author of ‘ The Naturalist in 
Plata.’ 

—We take pleasure in copying from the Advertiser of Boston 
the following paragraph about our correspondent in that city :— 

C. E. L. Wingate yesterday [Oct, 5} became managing editor of the 
Boston ne , thus filling the chair which has been vacent since 
Harry Chamberlain left Boston to become the London correspondent 
of the Sux. Mr, Wingate has received all his newspaper training on 
the Journal, which he joined after being graduated at Harvard in '83. 
He has se: ved at various times as dramatic editor, secretary to the editor 
of the Journal, and assistant to the general ae. Henry O'Meara 
becomes secretary to his brother, Editor Stephen O'Meara. 

—‘The Coast of Bohemia’ is the title of Mr, Howells’s new 
novel of American girl life to be published in The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, The nov: list ss quoted by the publishers as saying of the 
story that ‘it is about the prettiest thing I have ever done,’ The 
same journal is just inning its promised series of articles by 
Miss Mamie Dickens, eldest daughter of the great novelist, to be 
called ‘ My Father as | Knew Him.’ 

— Mr, Justin Winsor, Librarian of Harvard College, asks us to 
announce that a memoir of the late Prof, Freeman is about to be 
taken in hand by the Rev. Prebendary Stephens, acting at the re- 


. quest of the family. Friends who may be willing to contribute 


letters, reminiscences, or other biographical materials relative to 
the historian, are invited to forward them as soon as possible to 
Woolbeding Rectory, Midhurst, Sussex, England, 

—Mr. Barrie has written a play which Henry Irving has accepted, 
The Bookman says :—‘ The play has a subtle and original —_ 
The chief character is an elderly professor, who falls in love 
out understanding what has happened to him, and Mr. Irving’s 
rendering of this part will be wat with great in‘erest.’ 
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—Mr. W. L. Alden, formerly the ‘runny man’ of the New York 
Times, a writer of boy's stories and late American Consul-General 
at Rome, has just written a novelette with the title ‘A Lost Soul.’ 
Those familiar only with Mr. Alden’s humorous will be sur- 
prised to find him the author of a tragedy such as this, and a book 
whose peculiarities will exclude it from the family circle and the 
Sunday-school library. 

— At a special meeting held at Albany on Sept. 29 the Regents 
of New York State University promoted the Rev. Dr. Anson ). 
Upson, Professor of Sacred Rhetoric and Pastoral Theology in 
the Auburn Theological Seminary, to be Chancellor; the Right 
Rev. William Croswell Doane, Bishop of Albany, was elected 
Vice-Chancellor. Mr. Watson offered resolutions expressing the 
Regents’ appreciation of the high character, distinguished abilities, 
eminent public services and most efficient labor in the Board of 
their late colleagues, Chancellor Curtis and Francis Kernan, and 
naming Dec. 14 as the date for a memorial meeting. Mr. Fitch 
‘was feo a to prepare an address pot ae illiam Curtis, 
and Mr. Watson one _— Francis Kernan. The work of the 
Regents is of considerable importance, and the post of Chancellor 
is by no means an honorary one. 


—Mrs, John A. Logan is quoted in Chicago as saying :—‘ Wal- 
lace Bruce, our Consul to Edinburgh, has suggested that Miss Jean 
Armour Burns-Brown, great-granddaughter of the poet, occupy 
the Burns cottage, and I shall ask the Board to set aside a fund 
for her transportation to and from the Exposition, and to cover 
her expenses while here.’ 


—The Oliver Ditson Company of Boston is the defendant in the 
first suit a under the new Copyright law in the United 
States Circuit Court in Massachusetts. It is by Novello, Ewer & 
Co, of London. The bill sets forth that the plaintiffs printed in 
London, in 1891, several songs, of which they sent printed copies 
to the Librarian of Langress with a request that the title and music 
be copyrighted, it not being claimed that the words were subject 
to a copyright. Simultaneously with mailing the copies to the 
librarian the music was published for the first time in England 
and the United States, the printing all having been done in Lon- 
don. A copyright was granted by the Librarian of Congress. 
The claim of the defendant is that the copyright on the plaintiff's 
— is invalid, because the International Copyright law 

as not been complied with. 


—Silver, Burdett & Co. of Boston have just published a work 
entitled ‘ Six Centuries of English Poetry,’ by James Baldwin, Ph.D. 
This book is one of a series of ‘Select English Classics,’ to be 
revered by the same author, covering various departments of 

nglish literature. 

—An admirable portrait of Mr. T, B. Aldrich, from a Cox pho- 
tograph, appeared in Sun and Shade for September, and a less 
admirable one of Mr Whittier in the October number, 


—The Sheffield, England, /ndependent says that offers were 
made from both Chicago and New York to purchase the famous 
Althrop Library before Mrs. Rylands's offer was made. Her offer 
‘was very much less than the sums offered by the other intending 
purchasers, but Earl Spencer did not want the library to leave the 
country. x4 

—Xavier Marmier, traveller and /t/érateur, born at Pontarlier 
une 24, 1809, is reported dead. In his twenty-first year he pub- 
shed his first work ‘ Poetical Sketches.’ He visited Germany in 
1832, and thereafter made foreign tours in the interest of the Gov- 
ernment to make archeological investigations. In 1870 he was 
admitted to the Academy in the room of M. de Pongerville. He 
wrote voluminously on his travels, 

—Leslie Stephen, through Prof, Charles Eliot Norton, has pre- 
sented tothe Library of Harvard University the original manuscript 
of Thackeray's ‘ Roundabout Papers.’ 

—As the stock of letters written by the Carlyles to other people 
is nearly exhausted, other people’s letters to the Carlyles are 
now appearing in book form. The first-comer in this new field 
is Mrs. Ireland, who is editing for the Longmans ‘Selections from 
the Letters of Miss Jewsbury to Jane Welsh Carlyle.’ 

—Mrs. Erving Winslow, who gave last year at the University 
of Pennsylvania a course of lectures on the early English dramat- 
ists, is about to repeat the course in Boston, at Pierce Hall, Copley 
Square. 

—The Baker & Taylor Co. have in press ‘ Interlinear Short- 
hand,’ by F. S. em tf and ‘ Greeley on Lincoln,’ edited by Joel 

0 |i 


Benton, who brought t t the notable judgment of the Presi- 

dent by the editor of the 7yzéune. This address will be supple- 

ge as many letters from Mr. Greeley to Mr. Dana and to a 
y t . 


Critic 


—Lord Dufferin is quoted as telling this wy & In India he had 
known the Kipling family, but when he met edt pcm Rudyard 
not long ago in Venice a good deal of time elapsed. The 
British Ambassador to France is, moreover, a little short-sighted. 
When he was accosted by the author, therefore, he was — 
to express his regret and acknowledge that his memory 
him, There was a chance for an airy announcement, but ‘I am 
Mr. Kipling’s son’ was all the young man had to say by way of 
introduction. 

—‘ A Burlington (Iowa) paper,’ writes a Western correspondent, 
‘coolly “ borrowed ” your notice of Prof. Perkins’s “ Trappist Ab- 
bey of New Melleray,” and without any credit to The Critic— 
simply reproduced it, verd. e¢ it.’ The Burlington editor certainly 
showed good taste, if not a delicate conscience. 

>“ Your notice of George Macdonald’s last work,’ writes F. M. 
B:, of South Bethlehem, Pa., ‘ speaks of his preaching “ although 
he isa layman.” He was once minister of the Scottish Congre- 
gational body, which “ practically turned [him] out.” Sohe wrote 
me long ago; also, that he had become a layman of the English 
Church, but defended by word and deed the layman’s right to 
preach, All this may (or may not) be in “ Menof the Time ” and 
recent cyclopzdias and biographical dictionaries.’ 

—E. C. writes to the 7rzbune that M. Zola has been making a 
tovr in Italy, the country to which his father belonged, He was 
at Genoa when the fétes were going forward, and has his note- 
book stored with impressions jotted down during a visit to Rome. 
He had intended to write a novel having ‘ Lourdes’ for its name, 
but his journey through Italy has caused him to modify his plan. 
The book will be a trilogy, and be named ‘ Rome-Paris-Lourdes,’ 
and will be, M. Zola hopes, a history of the religious movement of 
the present day all the world over. The question of socialism will 
also be gone into in connection with that of religion. 
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Receirt of new ledged in this col Further notice 
of any work will depend upon its interest and importance. When no address is 
given the publication is issued in New York.| 


Alden, J.C. Musical Settings to Translations from German Poets 
. D. B. Gribble and S. Whitman. O, Ditson Co. 
Aldrich, A. R. Soom about Life 
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ove and Death. $1.25. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
dren, their M. dels and Critics. ‘ 


Aldrich, A. R. Chi Harper & Bros. 
oc Mansfield Park. 2 vols. $2. Ed by R. B. Johnson. Macmillan & Co. 
Banks, G. L. Miss Pringle’s Pearls. $1.25. Thos. Whittaker. 
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Chicago: Albert Scott & Co. 
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‘Tothose Interested in Church Music: 
Have You Seen the New Hymn-Book ; 


“The Richest and best Collection of Hymns and Tunes ever offered to the Churches?” 





It is not claimed that The Church Hymnary is the only good book in the field. The merits of its principal competitors, which have been before the 
public for many years, are cheerfully recognized. It is claimed, however, that the Church Hymnary contains all that is bestin the older collections, with 
a wealth of new material not to be found in any other collection, which is already recognised as one of the strongest features of the new book, At first 
glance it seems hardly possible that the Hymnary contains about 1000 hymns and over 800 separate tunes, exclusive of (chants, as its broad, clear pages, 
most attractive to the eye, suggest only an ingenious use of space without overcrowding. This great variety of tunes affords an opportunity to provide 
with almost every hymn a choice between a good old tune and a better new one, thus making the book peculiarly and perfectly adapted to the varying 


needs of the churches. 


PRESS COMMENDATIONS. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST says:—It deserves to become 
popular. 

THE CHRISTIAN UNION says :—The book deserves a place 
in the first rank of modern Church hymnals., 

THE CHRISTIAN INTELLIGENCER says:—It is certainly 
far in advance of any hymn-book heretofore issued. 

THE CHICAGO ADVANCE says:—Church committees should 
not fail to examine this book before making a selection. 

THE ILLUSTRATED CHRISTIAN WEEKLY, N. Y., says :— 
So far we think this is the best. 





THE NEW YORK OBSERVER says :—The Hymnary may well 
be ranked among the very best of Church hymn-books, 


SUNDA Y-SCHOOL TIMES says:—About the best arrange- 
ment that is possible for an American Hymnary, 


THE CRITIC, N. Y., says:—It is not often that the practical 
experience of a musician is united, in the compiler of a hymnary, 
with the taste and knowledge of a scholarly hymnologist. This 
however, is the case with Mr. Edwin A. Bedell; whose Church 
Hymnary, after years of preparation has now attained publicity, 





_bkThe Church HyMnary Frawin A. Bedell. 





PERSONAL TESTIMONIALS. 


REV. JOSEPH R. KERR, D.D., Fourth Presbyterian Church, N. Y. 
City, says:—I congratulate you upon the Church Hymnary. Our 
church highly appreciates the singableness, and our choir the suitable- 
ness of the book, 


REV. A. V. V. RAYMOND, D.D., Pastor Fourth Presbyterian 
Church, Albany, N. Y, :—We are so well pleased with the book that 
it will be a pleasure to commend it to others. 


REV. W. H. DAVIS, D.D., First Congregational Church, Detroit, 
Mich,, says:—The high grade and freshness of the new music, 
judiciously scattered among the more familiar hymns and tunes, have 
widened the range of our service of song, as well as elevated the 
musical taste of the congregation, 

‘* Besides, the zest of growth and conquest is in the book where- 
by we keep discovering new beauties in melody and words, as we use 
it from week to week. We heartily commend it asthe best we know.”’ 


REV. D. SAGE MACKAY, St. Albans, Vt. :—I am thoroughly 
satisfied and delighted with it. It is the best Aymnal I have seen 
in America. 


REV. J. LIVINGSTONE REESE, D.D., Albany, 
says :—It is the best book of its kind ever issued, 


REV. E. A. COLLIER, D.D., Kinderhook, N. Y., says :—We 
have used 7he Church Hymnary for three months, with steadily 
increasing interest and delight. In the number, variety and 
excellence of the tunes of permanent value Zhe Church Hym- 
nary is without a rival. 


REV EDWIN P. PARKER, D.D., Hartford, Conn., says :— 
I feel confident that it will recommend itself to all who examine 
it, as far superior to most of the hymnals now in use. 


My 7%., 





REV. CLARENCE H. WILSON, Pastor, Presbyterian Church, Sag 
Harbor, N. Y.:—We have now been using the Church Hymnary in 
our church about six months—long enough for a fair test. Our satis- 
faction with our selection increases constantly. The Hymmary seems. 
to me to be incomparably superior to any other book with w’ Iam 
acquainted, 


REV. F. D. AYER, D.D., First Con tional ‘Church, Concord, 
N. H., says:—The Church Hymnary is more than meeting our ex 
pectations, Its special excellence becomes the more a t 
week as we use it. I have not heard a single criticism in regard to 
3 Me perfectly satisfied that we made no mistake in shoptiaay 
this . 


REV. GEO. THOS. DOWLING, D.D., Albany, N. Y. 
We have been using Zhe Church Hymnary for a number of months, 
and I cannot express too highly my measure of approval. Mr. 
Bedell has wonderfully succeeded in gira the right 
music to just the right words. I do not believe its equal is to be 
found. 


HENRY L. CHAPMAN, Esq., Bowdoin College, Brunswick, 
Me., says:—We selected ‘the Church Hymnary for use in our 
College Chapel, after a careful examination and comparison 
with er collections. We are very {much pleased with it in 
actual use. 


REV. J. ELMENDORF, D.D., New York City, says :—It is not 
enepening that all are enthusiastic in its praise who examine it 
and can appreciate rare excellence in hymns and tunes. The 
book seems to me to be above reasonable criticism. 


says i— 


Tue Cuurch Hymnary may also be had with the Church Psalter based on the Authorized 
Version arranged by Rev. H. Van Dyke, D.D,, or with the Psalter based on the Revised Version 


arranged by Rev. T. Ralston Smith, D.D. 


A returnable copy will be sent free, on application, to clergymen and music committees who desire to examine 
it with a view to its introduction, A 24-page descriptive pamphlet mailed free to any address. . : 


Published by CHARLES E, MERRILL & 


CO., 52 & 54 Laravetre Prace, New York: 
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The Critic 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF.LITERATURE AND THE ARTS 
ESTABLISHED JANUARY 1881 


Bishop Potter 

1 am glad of this opportunity to express to you my keen sense of 
indebtedness for THE CRITIC. I never read it—and, no matter 
how much driven, I never allow it to go unread—without a fresh 
conviction of its rare worth. It is so thoroughly /us?, so discrimin- 
ating, so full of the atmosphere of a courageous, candid and open- 
minded criticism, that one cannot hut be proud and glad that so 
good and helpful a journal is winning its way to the wider recogni- 
tion and esteem which it so abundantly deserves.— Bishop Henry 
C. Potter (in private letter, quoted by permission). 





Mr. Stedman 

It is no small success to have established THE CRITIC. We 
could not now get along very well without it. You maintain a high 
and impartial standard of criticism, and have brought out the talent 
of new and excellent writers. I depend greatly upon your Literary 
Notes Iam sure that publishers, no less than authors and read- 
ets, must feel a practical interest in your success.—Edmund Clar- 
ence Stedman, 


Dr. Vincent 
For one who desires a current report from the active world of 
letters, a knowledge of the best books most recently published in 
every department of Science, Literature and Art, careful critiques 
upon the principal books by specialists in the several departments 
of learning—there is no guide so full, scholarly and satisfactory as 
THe Critic.—Chancellor J. H. Vincent, Chautauqua University. 


Mr, Curtis 
THE CRITIC depends for the just—and we hope assured—suc- 
cess which it has achieved, upon the ability with which it is edited, 
upon the tact with which public sentiment and interest are per- 
ceived, and upon the skill with which the books for review are 
selected.—George William Curtis, in Harper's Monthly. 


President Gilman 
I have been a reader of THE CRITIC for a long time past, and I 
like its catholicity, its enterprise, and its readiness to encourage, 
by judicious criticism and suggestion, good work in literature and 
science, as well as in the fine arts.—President D. C. Gilman, Johns 
Hopkins University. 





Dr. Schaff 
I have kept THe CRITIC from the beginning, and find it a useful 
summary of the literature of the day, in the spirit of a fair and in- 
dependent criticism.—PAsip Schaff. 


Mr. Whittier 


I enclose three dollars for THE CRITIC for the coming year. 
I find it a welcome visitor.—John G. Whittéer. 


Dr. Hedge 


_The most impartial, as it is, in my judgment, the ablest critical 
journal in the land.—Frederic H. Hedge. 


THE CRITIC perfectly distinguishes itself from all existing and 
all previous literary reviews, and has maintained its character until 
it may be said to have been tested and stamped as a success. With 
its refreshifig independence and its light and graceful touch, it 
must have contributed very important service in the popularizing 
of the best literature and extending the influence of the better sort 
of taste in reading.— Boston Evening Transcript. 





THE CRITIC is a conspicuous success, Its treatment of literary 


topics is fresh and discerning, while its opinions about books are - 


entertaining and instructive. The success of THE CRITIC is a 
success of its methods, and these methods indicate a new departure 
for literary criticism in this country.—As/anta Constitution. 


The bound volumes of THE CRITIC afford every half-year the 
best and compactest literary record that a public or private library 
can put on its shelves. There is no other publication in America. 
thet rivals THE CRITIC in its field.—ew York Sun. 


One need not always agree with its point of view to appreciate 
the vivacity, pungency, and ability of its criticisms, and the skill} 
and judgment which characterize its editorial management. It 
ought to have its place on the table of every library in the coun- 
try.— The Chrisiian Union. 

THE CRITIC, without assuming a censorious tone, has become 
the recognized criterion of all that is sincere and worthy in purpose 
and commendable in execution of the literary product of the time. 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 


THE CRITIC has become a positive and indispensable part of 
American literature. . . . The most interesting journal of 
literary criticism in the country.— Springfield Republican. 

An absolute necessity to all who wish to keep themselves thor- 


oughly informed upon the current literature of the day.—Chicago 
Interior. 





Its criticisms are always fair and never crabbed.—Max O' Rell, 
in “Brother Jonathan and His Continent.” 





There is no literary journal in the country that approaches it.— 
New York Times. 

There is no other purely literary weekly in America.— London 
Atheneum, . 


The ideal literary journal.— Baltimore Presbyterian Observer. 


The first literary journal in America.—London Academy. 


Cette excellente revue, THE CriTIC.—Le Livre (Paris). 





AMERICAN News Company, general agents. Single copies sold and subscriptions taken at THe Critic office and by Charles Scribrer’s Sons, 
G, P, Putnam's Sons, Brentano’s, Burnton’s, and the principal newsdealers in the city. Boston: Damrell & Upham’s Old Corner Bookstore, and 


elsewhere. Philadelphia: John Wanamakes 
5 Garondelet Street. 


Washington : Joseph Shillington. Chicago: Brentano's, New Orleans: George F, Wharton, 
San Francisco: J, ¥“. Roberts & Co., ro Post Street. London: B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar Square. Paris : Galignani’s, 


224 Rue de Rivoli, and Brentano's, 17 roe de hang Rome: Office of the Nuova Antolegia, Corso 466. 


Single copies, ro cents. $3 0 


eents for three specimen copies. "THE CE 


Remittances should be made > = all a or express or postal order, Send ten 
CRITIC CO,, $2 and 54 Lafayette Press, ea 
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A NEW WORK 
RELIGIOUS REFERENCE. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY Cuartes E. Merritt & Co. 














We take pleasure in announcing that we have acquired from The Christian Literature Company of New York 
the publishing rights of 


THE CONCISE DICTIONARY OF RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. 


Editor in Chief, Rev. SAMuvEL M. Jackson, LL.D. Associate Editors, Rev. T. W. Cuampers, D.D., Rev. Pror, FRANK H. Foster. 


: The unique merits of this book, and the manifest need of such a work convince us that, with the wider facilities now offered for 
its sale, the popularity which the Dictionary now enjoys, and the success with which it has met during the first year of its publication 
will be continued and increased. 


NO OTHER BOOK OF SIMILAR KIND. 
The Rev. Dr. WARFIELD, Professor of Systematic Theology at Princeton, says in The Presbyterian and Reformed Review :— 
** We know of no single-volume dictionary of religious knowledge which can even come into comparison with this careful and excellent work, and it surpasses in real 
usefulness many dictionaries much larger and more costly, but not so judicious and accurate. Nearly every possible device has been adopted to compress its size, without 
curtailing its usefulnes<. It is uptodate. It is to be recommended as in every way a desirable addition to the library of the sctolarly pastor.” 


THE BEST IN ITS LINE. 


The Critic says :—‘* The Concise Dictionary of Religious Knowledge is, we believe, the best work of reference in its line.”’ 


A WORK FOR BUSY MEN IN A BUSY AGE, 
Mr, Henry C. Vepper, Editor of 7he Examiner, New York, says :— 
‘* Whoever provides busy men with a handy and book of ref deserves their gratitude and generally gets it. The Concise Dictionary of Religious 
Knowledge is such a book, Thecharacter of the Dictionary may be said, in a word, to be ‘ concisefulness,’ giving every essential fact uncer each entry in the smallest practi- 
cabie space. Many larger works contain less information than this modest sized Dictionary. We do not know any single book of reference that could be more frequently and 


























comprehensively useful to a theological student or minister than this. It is indispensable to any working library, however small,” 


A WORK OF REFERENCE SHOULD BE AUTHORITATIVE, 
Rev, C. R. Gituett, Librarian of Union Theological Seminary, New York, says in The Evangelist :— 
** This Dictionary has been made on honor. The Editor has made it a matter of conscience to procure authoritative articles by experts or other competent hands, written 
pecially for this volume, Books of this sort are so often of slipshod or perfunctory kind, that it is a positive pleasure to welcome a piece of work which is characterized by the 
qualitie. above mentioned,” 
Tue Concise DIcTIONARY OF RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE has been prepared for the use of LAYMEN as well as Clergymen, 


To Sunday-school Teachers; Superintendents, and all Bible Students, it is of great value. It treats of all the books of the Bible, 
its leading persons, principal places, etc. Among other articles of interest are: SUNDAY SCHOOL AND SUNDAY SCHOOL INSTRUCTION, 
by Dr. Trumbull, Editor of the Sunday School Times ; Tuk SALVATION Army, by Ballington Booth; Y. P. S, C, E., by Dr. Clark; Tae 

inc’s DAuGHTERS, by Mrs. Bottome ; THe EpwortH LEacug, by Mr. Doherty; St, ANDREW's BROTHERHOOD, by H. A. Sill; ete, 

















All articles are signed. Experts have been secured as contributors (¢.g., Prof. Allen, of Cambridge, on Episcopal subjects; the 
late Dr. Dexter, on Congregationalism ; Prof. Bird, on Hymnology; Prof. Francis Brown, on Assyriology; Dr. Baird, on Huguenot 
subjects ; Dr. Griffis, on Corea and Japan; Prof. Martin, of Hartford, on the religions of China and India ; Dr. Selah Merrill, on Jeru- 
salem, the Jews, Palestine, etc. ; Prof. Whitsitt, on Mormonism ; Dr. Barrows, on Unitarian matters, etc., etc.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A most valuable feature of THz Concise DicTIONARY is the mention at the close of all articles admitting it of 
such literature (author, title, place and date of publication, and number of volumes) as would enable the student to pursue his investi- 
gations further. 

PRONUNCIATION: All Bible names are divided into syllables with careful indication where the stress of voice falls. In the 
case of foreign names or others such as are likely to be mispronounced, the pronunciation is carefully indicated by re-spelling pho- 
netically or other means. ; 

GEOGRAPHY: Where the places of birth or death of the subjects of biographies are obscure, the distance and direction from 
well-known places are furnished, 

BIOGRAPHIES: The book contains biographies of distinguished Aving men, as well as deceased, [Rt. Rev. Dr. Clark, Bishop 
of Rhode Island, says: ‘‘ In the biographical department it is particularly rich, and in its estimate of men and of the peculiar doctrines 
with which their names are associated, it is almost always fair and impartial and just.”] 

DEGREES, Erc,: The source and date of honorary and other degrees and titles are given immediately after the mentior of such 
at - eieeing of the articles. Also the denominational position of the subject is given whenever not clearly apparent from the 
article itself. 

MAPS: Tue Concise DICTIONARY contains several maps expressly prepared with the utmost care, and at great cost, viz. : 3 
Lands of Holy Scripture (with four Me apap maps of the Holy Land ; (2) Palestine (with two vignette maps of Jerusalem) ; 
Countries around the Mediterranean during the Crusades (two: maps, covering the seven Crusades) ; inj The Church Provinces before 
the Reformation ; (5) The Same Countries in Middle Europe after the Peformation, 

There is a Finding List for each map, so that any place may be located at a glance. 


The Concise DicTionary will be sent, postpaid, to an t-office in the United States or Canada not occupied by a local agency, 
on receipt of the subscription price, viz, ; cloth, $3.50 ; half leather, $5.00; half morocco, $6.00, 


AGENTS. 


A PEW HIGH-CLASS AGENTS WANTED IN EACH STATE. THIS WORK IS SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY, AND EXCLUSIVE TERRITORY WILL 
BE CAREFULLY ALLOTTED TO AGENTS OF HIGH CHARACTER AND ABILITY. SucH AGENTS ARE WANTED NOW. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO,, 52 & 54 Laraverrs Prace, New York. 
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Charles E. Merrill & Co.'s 


AUTHORIZED (BRANTWOOD) EDITION OF 


RUSKIN’S WORKS. 


With Introductions by Prof. Charles Eliot Norton. 
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i” London, August, 1890. 
Mr. GEORGE ALLEN begs to announce that Ruskin's Works will hereafter be published in America by 
Messrs. CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO., of New York, who will issue the only authorized editions. 


In accordance with a contract with Mr. Ruskin’s English publishers, upon which the above notice was based, we have the pleasure of 
announcing the publication of the Brantwood Edition ef Ruskin’s Works, in 21 volumes. This is the only edition published in this country with 
Mr. Ruskin's consent, and from the sale of which he derives a profit, The illustrations have been prepared under the author’s personal super- 
vision, and the type, paper and style of binding are in accordance with his suggestions. Each of the prose works contains a special introduction 
by Prof. Charles Eliot enen, of Harvard College, explaining the purposes for, and the conditions under which it was written. These intro- 
ductions from the pen of Mr, Ruskin’s most intimate friend and most acute aud sympathetic critic, many of them c: eager extracts from personal 
letters written while the works were in preparation, give to this edition a rare and unique value. The two volumes o Foes 5 written between 
the ages of seven and twenty-six, with an appendix of later poems now first collected from original manuscript and printed sources, are edited in 
chronological order, with notes, biographical and critical, by Mr. Ruskin’s secretary, William G. Collingwood, M.A. The chronological arrange- 
ment of the poems—the author's age at the time of writing being printed at the top of each page—il ustrates in a most interesting manner the 

ment of his mind and style. The two volumes of poems have been copyrighted in this country under the new law, and the attention of 
the public is called to the fact that, by virtue of this copyright, we shall hereafter be the only publishers in this country able to supply Ruskin's 
pore va ina uniform style of binding. This edition is intended to include what Mr. Ruskin and his literary advisers regard as the essential and 
permanent part of his writings. 

The unillustrated volumes, bound in dark green cloth, will be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of $1.50 each, and the illustrated 
volumes for $2.75. All English editions of Ruskin now in print are kept in stock or will be imported at short notice. 





“Messrs. Charles E, Merrill & Co, publish she only authorised edition of the writings of Mr. John 
| Ruskin, and among the different American editions which have appeared from time to time the only one which 
is worthy of a permanent place in a well-stocked library,”—RiCHARD H. SToppDARD, Mail and Express. 


The Chicago Journal:—An Honest Ruskin !|—There is peu no “ong writer of| The ree: ray is a lees elas but highly appreciated compliment to America, 

ve ae 5 who has done so much to quicken t aan sense of English-| that Mr. nas aa permitted his innumerable admirers here to follow 

them phe their duty as Christians and as men, and to| his th t ~ a = “ aut " edition of works long since aa and perennially 

ideas of though: though ant and conduct as the eloquent art critic whose name| fresh, It seemed as if Westminster Abbey were about to close over a great heart 

heads this article. He has a teacher in the highest and noblest sense ofthe term, | without this graceful act of recognition, if not of , and as if American eyes 

. no less nt than England, acknowledges to the full her share of indebted-| were always to gaze on een ge 8 enchanted s through casual glimpses and 

for his wise , as well as for the example of his generous and devoted qweviets ofthe wall, At length, however, Mr. Ruskin 4 consented to be “ American- 
is curious to reflect that wh helpful i and whatever ethical ted 0 the extent at leastof havi usiness representative in the United States ; 
he om of his American readers have taken a ie: writings has| and the result is a series of volumes faultless in a type, moa in manufacture, and 
ted source, for all hither wth of Mr. ee > as unpretentious in externals as those Arabi wanes, present simply 
¢ pirated sort—unsanct = cat bringin surfaces of plain wall, but within are all dasaling “with a SG 4. — 

t would doubtless do a rp pe reg the a even Zo Each light, manageable volume is clad, like Robin Hood, in a mir, B Be | 

; but if he were the kind of mo to poe) sam moral ideas appeal, he would | within all is white, clean, pure, beautifully distinct and clear—a gem and a jam ¢ ot 

t vy far in the — feeling a little ‘Uncomfortable about | print and leaf. 

t Wee ang The Christian Advocate, N. Y.:—Indeed can say with emphasis, this 
great satisfaction to be ab announce an authorized edition of | » ’ edition meets a public demand, Mr. Norton's introductions, though 
Vays hoon and the thought that the with whieh they wil bees brief, are lucid and to the point, Everything in way of type, paper and binding has 
4 th * Brant oon yin tion (N — Charles E. Merri been done to make this new edition acceptable to the reading pu 

merely authorized, it is substantially Ruskin’s own edition, Coaonme The Boston Daily Traveller:—The announcement made some time since of an 
Mr. Charles Eliot Wares, of Commeeidge, th the intimate friend of Mr. Ruskin, is to| authorized American edition ’ Ruskin’s works, made by the well-known puiiching 

provide each volume of the American with an introduction descriptive of its| house of Charles E, Merrill & Co,, New York, was received by the lit 
and of the at ppwoneert sed = Am it came to be written. with satisfaction, a satisfaction that is heightened by the appearance of Ly rst ae 


beautiful har echanical nego edinrs oad restful tint tiene tet to readers The sxporraphy  dalanaaaee helio te 1 (OS mecha + tw aaa at 
English editions, volumes too much praise can hardly be spoken. 

Tue Cuurcuman :—“ The Brantwood edition is the only fitting mE fevoemntes of Ruskin’ $ beautiful 
writings. The present edition is authorised, and in every way to be admired. We thank Messrs. Charles 

EB. Merrill & Co. for giving it to America.” 
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gue. Tribune: —The first edition of Ruskin’s works petit in this The Boston Advertiser:—An admirable otiten of Ruskin & the © Beoreeed," 
today cad whieh bart te fame which Charles E $i sow appearing from the house of CE, Merrill & Co, of the intro- 
foam beers ew eine. | &., ti wre _ Beck duction uction, by Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, to the '* Seven of Architecture,” “‘ it is 
Eoleees socconet oat a tardy’ — = to deal honestly by one ry oon a it [gan pooed treatment tye 
cag ewe hy ‘aceur tion of Rukia wicks been so long , and to whom so large moral and material, is due. 
ifimae pemonal end of Mr Rockne” Heretfre tony fon of of ——. Of 
the American reprint does not eompare Lee this edition of the Merrills’ The Sunday-School Times:—The new hist hain BE ay ge edition, 
and it only a few cents cheaper. Then there is a moral satisfaction in buying an | of Ruskin’s works is much more satisfactory than its predecessors in this country 


ee alate ef a talk has bea onan aoe hcdien te seiee none of which has been a creditable plece of bookmaking, 


New Orveans Times-Democrat.—“ The pirated editions through which Americans have made the 
acquaintance of this author have added to the outrage of robbery, the insult of cheapness and ugliness in 
the matter of paper and binding, and the reproduction of illustrations, All these injuries receive. an 
atonement, somewhat tardy, it is true, but gratifying to all parties, in the neat binding and beautiful 
type and paper of the blag edition 

The New York Independent :—Prot.. Charles Ellot hao sadertahen to 
write an introduction to each volume. This will lend the edition (che © Brantwood a5 


cen phy dy mole of his written words ; and is 


The Congregationalist :—Ruskin’s “ Seven leads off a new 
are 
of the very few man among us whose judgment matters of art and “a 


Lamps of Architecture” 
edition—to be called the Brantwood edition—of his silat waite. ond ian eeppaners 
in future to issue all Rs ppmientions io thle cpeuiry. pees Sy Side that 
RS irre ae Deskin no fae its sale will profit 
Tue Literary Wortp, Boston.—“Jn simple elegance this new edition deserves, indeed, to be 
‘approved by him,’ and, with the aid of Prof. Norton's Peareductions, tt will undoubtedly commend ttself 


to the taste, as well as to the conscience, of American disciples of the great art-critie who has taught our 
generation so sound a gospel.” 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail on receipt of price. Send for descriptive Circular. 
CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO., 52:& 54 Laraverre Prace, New Yorx Crrv. 
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DR. JAEGER’S 


Sanitary Woolen System Co. 


HERMANN SCHAEFFER, 
PRESIDENT ; 


Ernest Benaer, 
VICE-PRESIDENT. 


We ask attention to our complete assortment of 
NORMAL, SANATORY, 


JAEGER UNDERWEAR, 


AND ALL OTHER 


All-Wool Articles of Clothing 
MADE ACOORDING TO THE 


JAECER SYSTEM. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, free by mail. 


Provide yours If with the DR. JAEGER 
ANTI-CHOLERA BANDAGE. 


Dr. Jaeger's Sanitary Woolen System Oo. 


Wholesale Offics, 454 Broome St., 
Main Retail Store, Down Town Depot, 
627 & 829 BROADWAY} =: 153 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK, 





Lyspepsia 


Dr. T. H. Anprews, Jefferson 
Medical College, Philadelphia, says of 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


“A wonderful remedy which gave me 
most gratifying results in the worst 
forms of dyspepsia.” 


It reaches various forms of 
Dyspepsia that no other medi- 
cine seems to touch, assistin 
the weakened stomach, an 
making the process of diges: 
tion natural and easy. 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
RuMrorD CHEMICAL WorkKS, Providence, R.1, 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 





Bieter big enough to hold 52 numbers 
of the Critic wil alte sent to any address, 
ake ea on receipt of one dollar. Ne” a2 

Critic Co,, 52 Lafayette Place, N. 











THEY ALLLIKE IT! 
WHAT? 


WHY. YALE MIXTURE! 


THE FINEST COMBINATION FOR 











MADE BY MARBURG BROS. 
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For the Winter 


GO TO 


Bermuda. 


Frost Unknown, Malaria Impossible. 





60 hours’ voyage, sailing weekly ; 
also for West Inp1es, St. Crorx, Sr. 
Kirts, ANTIGUA, Dominica, MARTI- 
niquE, St. Lucia and BARBADOES. 
Steamers every ten days. For full 
particulars, apply to 


A. E, OUTERBRIDGE & CO,, 


AGENTS, 
39 Broapway, New York, 


Or THOS. COOK & SON, 26: Broapway, N. Y. 








rns 


} Invested $3. 


} Gained 1 $400! 


Dwins  MPRO cB BOOK: 
KEEPING ie BUSINESS Mr 
I purchased and studied his 
book | was getting $600 a year—now | am get- 
60 . year !""—W. M. Masen, Jr., 
he Buffalo Rubber Company, 
go Pearl Rr Bo Butinlo. N, Y., June 22, 1891. 
Anybody,—however duil, can learn from this 
book within 100 hours’ aude Ae 







Up to Oct. —8 6 copies mere | an 
sold and $277 oy setlncettiorecciees | ‘fe ies 
See - Te book and USE it, AL WAYS 
. PRICE, postpaid, THREE DOLLAR 
| &@™ Be sure to SAVE THIS CARD, as 3 
, will not appear Send for a descriptive 
) 


ain. 
mphiet, J. H. GOOD WIN 
om 391, 1215 | Broadway,New York. 








IDEAS IN GLASSE S. 


Many who consider the ri an 
effliction might have years added to their eyes and 
enjoy unknown comf: rt were they to give this neglected 
subject s me attention, go to an optician who 
— their needs some ew 

The optician of sorte bo apt. “ Doctor,” cr “ Pro- 
fessor,” but a man skilled = wees ies, who 
knows aoe to grind ot make frames for 

nd eyeglasses that fit te face properly. 


z B. MEYROWIT7Z, 
MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN, 


Maker of the BEST Spectacles and Eyeglasses. 








104 East 23d St., one door East.of Fourth Ave. 


ILLUSTRATED Books 
Or TRAVEL. 


. 
aenesearses 


/ ay 
a ain Sig fog ly 


A Monaot Camer Cant. (From a Native Sketch.) ’ 
James Gilmour of Mongolia. 


His Diaries, Letters, and Reports, edited 
and arranged by Richard Lovett, M.A. 





With Portraits, Maps and Other Illus: 

trations. 8vo, cloth, $1.75. 

“ We gladly wel come another notable addition to 
the number of hae essive and fascinating mi; 

ks—a volume on the same shelf with the 
biographies of Paton and Mackay. "— British Weekly. 


John G. Paton. 
An Autobiography. Missionary to the 
New Hebrides, ited by his brother, 
A New and Cheaper Edition, fully Ulus- 
trated. 2. vols, boxed. r2mo, cloth, 
gilt top, net $2.00 


I cousider it in missiona: oe the 
In the whole course of my extensive read ey on 


topics, a more stimulati inspiring, —_ * ev 
first-class book has not fallen into my ~~" kvery- 
body wae to read it.”"—Arthur 7. 

Perhaps the most im it addition al ae 


years to the libr: of m the 
amoblogragey of John G. Paton.’ The Christian 
dvocate 


Henry Mart 
Saint and Scholar. First Modern Mis- 
sionary to the Mohammedans. 1781-1812, 
By George Smith, C. I. E., LL. » Large 


mi cloth, gilt iy af $3.50. 
alread 


Dr. Smith has, i, ee yed in 
his life of Carey Dur, pre‘uced in the what 
will, in all yy Ceciiiey, the anderé life of 


Henry Martyn 
“Dr. Senich fills up with healthy human detail 
what before lay in bare outline. e have here a 
Martyn who can talk, laugh, Mnagd coder gpa eB 
eople, but who, while relating himself jWholesomely 
his ak in what —— 


The Ainu of Japan. 

The Religion, Superstitions and ry st 

History of the Hai x vege, of Ja 

by Rev. John Batchelor. ith 80 Ill wn 

trations. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 

The Ainu are a ra ce of ‘whom very little is accur- 
rately known, Mr, Batchelor has resided among 
them for several ond has paid very close at- 
tention to their religious ws and practices, Het 
thus able to speak with BX not attaching to the 
statenents of pr travelers. 


Ten Years’ Digging in Egypt, 
1881-1891, by W. M. Flinders Petrie. With 
Maps and 116 Illustrations from 
by the author, 


wide 
popularity that it certainly deserves,”—Z7he London 


mes. 


The Story of Uganda, 
and the Victoria Nyanza Mission, by S. G. 
Stock. With a Map and Illustrations. 
iamo, cloth, $1.95. : 
po well ary of, ee Miaetsation dat tee wea ts 
yet destitute of men who have hazarded i their lives 
for he sake of Christ and their kind.” —N. Y. Observer, 
PoP y . wp 4 all agar or sent postpaid on receipt 





Fleming H, Revell Company, 


New Y: Union Square, 
Ccagn, 8: 150 Madison Street. 
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HAR PER’S 


-» POR NOVEMBER ... 


7 ers of the Fair. By F. D. Mitter. 

The Orator of Zepata Ci A Story 
By Ricu. Boy Or Harpinc Daves. With 2 Illustra- 
tions by C. D. Grason. 

Along the Parisian Boulevards. B fol wnoggenne 
Cuitp. With 7 Illustrations by Lerkre and 

ARD. 

Nathaniel J. Wyeth, and the fuegsic & for 
Oregon. Joun A.'Wveru, M.D 

Mr. ty oo Franklin Gish's Ball. B M 
E. M. Davis. With 4 Illustrations by W.T 
Smep.ey. 

Jane Field. A Novel. By Mary E. bg noe 
Conclusion. With one Fag “wad W. T. Smap- 
Lay, and a Portrait of M’ 


AND EDITORIAL 


PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
. ) 





MAGAZINE  } 


The Holy Places of Islam. B 
Dupiey Warner. With 6 ——-_" 


The New Growth of St. Louis. By Jutian , 
Racreu. 


The Rivais. A Story. By Fra 
With 3 Illustrations by A. 5 Seon oy vans 


A Collection of Death-Masks. os Lemuus 
Hutton. Part III With 18 Illustrations. 


The World of Chance. A Novel. By W 
Dsan Hows ts, Condiaien, . taut 


Massinger and Ford. By Jamas oe 
WELL. 


A Plea for Christmas. Editor's Zasy Chair. ' 
By Georce Witttam Curtis. ( 
In Memoriam: George William Curtis. 


DEPARTMENTS. 











EDUCATIONAL. 
An Agency intcence ifiPtmtrcly near of 


‘vacancies and tells at is something, but if it is 
asked to recommend a 


| nA a, them 
mmen¢ 


you, that . more. Ours 0 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N 


Ojai Valley, Nordhoff (Casa Piedra Ranch), Cal. 
ANCH -+¥ AND ight, Ne FOR BOYS. Ret 











A Walker gv. HE. Hale, Boston ; 
Dr. J. 8. Thacher 344 mt St.,N 
srgthee TAB, LLB. y Y Un.), na kodaaee koe 
Mt. Carroll, Ill. 
T. CARROLL SEMINARY AND CON- 
SERVATORY OF MUSIC. “ Oreads” free. 
Send for one, 





Asheville, North Carolina. 
B — Jemoc. | a Boys. Ceeehieies 
t. ‘car W 
tat aber, at ASHEV EVicie. 'N x Pn 
May. R. Sleseoan, Supt., Ashevil 
New York City, ss East soth St. 
ad FAIRFIELD’S Classes for ee women 
chil reopen ~ Ss, = Special 
ie to primary wor 
Washington, District of Columbia. 
weNgon INGTIFUTE. A School of High 
for Girls, on ertenee 2 © to 
Weltester” Great advan 
dangwages, eo: elocution, music and art. * For catalogue 


r,and Mrs. WM, D. CABELL. 


Qhio State University. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


Pos Professors and Assistants, 13 Laborato- 

Departments of Arts, Piemcieen History, 

Politica 'F ‘Philosophy, Law, Science, Agricul- 
ture, En ee? armacy. 


. 
. 
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COPYRIGHTED. 
CELEBRATED HATS, 


LADIES’ ROUND HATS Al AND BONNETS AND 
THE DUNLAP SILK UMBRELLA. 
178 ont me tgs Avenue, between aad and 23d Streets, 
18 Broadway, near Cortlandt Street, 
NEW YORK. 





4 14 Chestnut St., Phila. 
a sar AGENCiES if ALL BRINCIPAL cities. 


iy pane eee onl i" 


Memorial i Tablets in Brass, ia 
Bronse sir tin or Deoanles ‘ 











MONUMENTS. 





Special designs arranged for work 
set in any part of the United States. 
Correspondence Solicited. 
Send for Illustrated Hand-Book. 
J. & R.LAMB. 59 Carmine Street. New York. 











WILLIAM R. JENKINS 


851 and 853 Sixth Ave., N.W, cor. 48th St., N.Y. 





FRENCH 


and other foreign may be furnished with all text books, 

















BOOKS. | ° SU PPI and completely| 
Catalogue. at special rates. 
Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 









and Mastered 
FRE WN CH ‘ree westesisocccretecd 
System, 


GERMAN? 


copy, Part I, 
25 cents. Lpenl twnate Seabee | H 
»MEISTERSCHAFT PUB, CO, a Aish 
6 SUMMER Srxzerr - BOSTON i 


James }’ott & Co., Publishers. 
NOW READY. 





HOW GOD INSPIRED THE BIBLE, 
Thoughts for the Present Disquiet, by J. Patter- 
son Smythe, F 


Contents: The Present Disquiet and its gen A 
Disquiet, Reassurance, Popular Notions of Ins 
tion, How to Form True Nutions of Inspiration, 
tory of Notions of Inspiration, Book 2: How on 
the Bible, at is Inspira' ration? The Two 
Extremes, Human and Divine; Is the Bible infallible ? 








eae ‘ty Criticism, etc., etc. (217 pages, 12mo, 


cloth. rice, $1 00, /ust Ready. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THE OLD DOCUMENTS AND THE 
NEW BIBLE. A History of the Old Testament 
for the People. Old Hebrew: Documents. Other 
Old Documents and Their use in Biblical Criticism. 
The New Bible. A Specimen of Biblical Criticism. 
Ten Illustrations, Showing Original Manuscripts. 
Moabite Stone, etc., etc. 214 pages, with Index, 
samo, cleth, $1.00. Tenth Thousand. 


“ A work of sound scholarship and useful criticism.” — 
Professor Church History, University of Glasgow. 


* Students of the Bible, and Christians throughout 
the world are gooply interested in the questions raised 
in this carefully compiled and lucidly written book, 
It isa timely publication. "Leicester Journal, May 9 


HOW WE GOT OUR BIBLE. An 
Answer to Questions Sugzested by the New Re- 
vision. 4th Edition, x12amo, cloth, with six illus- 
trations. 125 pages. Price, so cents. Fortieth 
Thousand. 


“Tt has the glow of a story. My interest 
never fiagged from the first page to the last. — Bishop 
of Derry. 

Supplied by all booksellers, or by mail on receipt 
of price. 

JAMES POTT & CO., PuBLISHERs, 


14 and 16 Astor Place, New York, 









ae CAMEO 
@) EDITION 


‘The exquisite Oameo Edition—daint- 
ily printed and bound.’’—Boston Post. 


NEW VOLUMES JUST ISSUED: 
BITTER SWEET. KATHRINA 
By Dr. J. G. Hotianp. 
PREVIOUS VOLUMES: 
OLD CREOLE DAYS. 
By Gzorce W. CaBLe. 
IN OLE VIRGINIA. 
By Tuomas Nztson Pacs. 


REVERIES OF A BACHELOR. 


DREAM LIFE. 
By Donatp G. MrrouELL. 
Each with pH; etching. 16mo, 
gilt op, # os = vols. 
na 


“* Beautiful examples hss sd SERS 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
748-745 Broadway, New York. 



























rogressiveness of God's Teaching, Inspiration and * 













































* COLUMBUS,” 
PRICE, $10.00, 
The Rogers’ Statuette 
groups are delivered at 
oy railroad station aes 
of expense on receipt o 
the quialegue price 
Send for illustrated 
catalogue to 
Joun Rocers, 
14 West rath Street, 
New York. 








a 
HEALTHFUL LOVE 
Exhilarated happiness—love of vi 
heart not of morbid liver —when they’re 
married they’1l amount to something.— 


inest cycling catalogue free at Columbia agencies, by 
antes te oat. stamps, Pope Mfg. Cu., Boston, New 
York, Chicago. 











FOR DURABILITY AND UNIFORMITY 


ARE THE BEST 


Sample card, 12 pens different patterns, sent for 
trial, postpaid, ‘on oaiet of 6 cons in stamps. 


THE SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 
810 Broadway, New York. 





“AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD,” 


NEW YORK (ENTRAL 


@& HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD. 
FOUR-TRACK TRUNK LINE. 





Reaching by its through cars the most import- 
Canada, and the greatet of Anenice Haske 
test 

and Pleasure resores. 


Direct Line to NIAGARA FALLS 





way of the historic Hudson Ri nd through 
beautiful Mohawk V; ; Ss 
Ne part from GRAND 


CENTRAL STATION? and 
New York, centre of Hota ‘nd Nosidence section: 
ONLY RAILROAD STATION IN NEW YORK. 








Handsome New 
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Illustrated Books. 





Marse CHAN. 


tender story will delight readers anew. 


CHILDREN OF THE POOR. By 
Jacos A. Ris. Illustrated. Square 
12mo, $2 50. 

A companion and supplement to Mr. Riis’s 
well-known ‘*‘ How the Other Half Lives,"’ and, 
like that work, the resu't of close personal ob- 
servation of the social condition of the poor. It 
is illustrated from photographs by the author. 


2 vols, $12.50. 


4 Mr, pepente pon gh oft 
t fruit of prolonged study. It has 
will 


POEMS OF GUN AND ROD. By 
Ernest McGarrey. Illustrated by 
HERBERT E, BUTLER, Sq. $vo, $1.75. 
The pl of shooting and fishing, the de- 

lights of outdoor life, and the varied phases of 
mature as they appeal to the sportsman, are 
celebrated by Mr. McGaffey in graceful end 
spirited verse. His text is happily supplemented 
by handsome illustrations, 





book of reference.”—N. ¥. Tribune 


Tue Lire or Micue, ANGELO BUONARROTI. 
By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. With appendices and §0 illustrations. Large 8yo, 


ized as the highest authority on the Renaissance, and his new book is the 
n eagerly awaited both by scholars and the public, and 
take high rank, in biographical literature as a portrait of the man and as a picture of his times, 


CycLopEDIA OF PAINTERS AND PAINTINGS. 
Edited by J. D. CHAMPLIN, Jr. Critical Editor, C. C. Parkins. Popular Edition. 
2,000 illustrations. 4to, 4 vols., $20,00, meZ. 


** No art book of the exhaustiveness of this monumental work has been attempted in this country 
and it should be appreciated by those who need a comprehensive, well-arranged, and well-edited 


New Illustrated Edition. 


By Tuomas NeLson Pace. Illustrated by W. T. SMEDLEY. Sq. 12mo, $1.50. 


Mr. Smediey’s illustrations embody the author's ideals with a sympathy, a delicacy of touch, and 
a refinement of feeling in the highest degree artistic. In this ha e dr i 


ress, Mr, Page's sweet and 


SPANISH CITIES. With Glimpses of 
Gibraltar and Tangier. By C. A. Stop- 
DARD, D.D, Illustrated. r2mo, $1.50. 
“ He has mastered the art of writing books of 

travel. He fulfils the ideal of a delightful com- 

panion whose conversa has informing quali- 
ties without being tedious, and whose style has 
sp rkle without froth.”"—N. Y. Tribune. 


AFLOAT AND ASHORE ON THE 
MEDITERRANEAN, By Lez Menri- 
WETHER, Fully Illustrated. 1amo, 
$1.50. 

An unconventional journey, full of novel and 
out-of-the-way episodes and incidents, 
The illustrations from the author's kodak are a 
fea‘ ure of the book. 








743-745 Broadway, 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


NEW YORK. 
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< A HYMN AND TUNE BOOK R 
. 
" that ‘‘ Hits the Golden Mean ”’ is . 


» CARMINA SANCTORUM, 4 


Edited by Rev. Drs. HITCHCOCK, EDDY and MUDGE. 


Ty ty 


K_ Now used in over 2000 





faction. In the words of Henry Van Dyke, D. D,, e 


with i ing satis 
“It wears well. The better we know it, the better we like it.’ 





MANY 


Or Carmina Sanctorum, Evangelistic Edit'on, 


VOICES, ' 


< Edited by T. DE WITT TALMAGE, D.D. r 
R Anew book, “being a combination of the old classic hymnology and the modern chorus; the majesty 


of the one with the spontaneity of the other.” Specially adapted for congregational singing. 


Editions of the above with Scripture Readings, and with Hymns Only, are published; also Chapel 


> Edition of Carmina with Responses. 


X (9 Sample copies free to Pastors and Music Committees. Address r 
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I SQ2 Model 





Remington 
Typewriter . 


Presents many points of improvement which will 
readily commend themselves to all users. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, N.Y. 





6: CHAMBERS ST., 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 





Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites. 


The only Brain and Nerve Food from the phosphoid prin- 


ciple of the ox-drazn, and embryo of wheat, 


Largely used with 


best results, for preventing, as well as curing nervous break-down. 


It restores weakened mental and physical vigor. 


It is a vital 


phosphzte, not a laboratory phosphate. ay 


For thirty years endorsed by leading physicians. Formula on the label. 
Pamphlet with full information free. Druggists or by mail. $1.00" 





F. Crosby Co., 


56 W. asTu Sr., N. Y. 








OLD AND RARE BOOKS. 


FINE ART. 





CHEAPEST 


BOOKSTORE 
IN THE WORLD! 


. “PHE LARGEST COLLECTION OF NEW AND 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS IN THE UNIVERSE, 
At agreat Reduction from Publishers’ Prices, 


Send us a Postal naming any Book 
ee et re 


SPECIAL TERMS TO LIBRARIES. 
Libraries and parcels of books bought. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 


-LEGGAT BROS 


NEW YORK. 
Third door West of City Hall Park. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 


Send for price lists. 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 


98 Wasr a3xp Sreeet, New Yorx Crry, 








BRENTANO’S, 
tention tothe, SF sPicia Ag of of ayers call a 


dots Ea ean 
Address ; BRENTANO’ 
124 ‘Firru Avenue, NEW YORK. 





RARE’ pbb ay sie Beart ye 


BOOK WILLIAM Seadn le pong BEN SAMIR, 


75 Broapway, New Yor« 





H. WILLIAMS, 
Wasr roTx poe gro 8 New Yorx. 
per in seaplane $0 ard other Periodicals, Sets, 
volumes or single numbers. 


STANDARD 4 pal RARE BOOKS, 
for new or old 





otly anvended 
Books TW. JOHNSON, ai Ca Sons 





24 feady, S. CLARK, Bookastlon 
Dns Pn New von. . 





RARE ENGRAVINGS AND 


ETCHINGS 


Frep’k Kepret & Co., 
20 East 16th St... - NEW YORK. 


A fine onpeation: of wri Bartolozzi and his 
pupils has just been received from E ; also a 
Suber of ion old pennstindo~epune in col 
Correspondence invited; Engravi a Etch 
sent for inspection free of charge. og Dees 
Illustrated Catalo _, No. iptive of s00 


9. Descripti 
etchings. Ready this a! free by mail on 
receipt of ten cents in postage stam 


Pictures in Oil and Water Colors. 
THE WORK OF AMERICAN ARTISTS:A SPECIALTY 





A Choice Collection al Exhibi nepec- 
oie fon and Correspondence lavited., 
WILLIAM MACBETH, 


237 FIFTH AVENUE, 
Two Doors Above a7th St, NEW YORK. 


MEMORIAL TABLETS 


of any description erected in Schools, 
Colleges, Libraries, Chapels, Churches 
and Public Buildings. Send for illus- 
trated hand-book. 

J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N.Y. 
HENRY BLACK WELL, 
BOOKBINDER, 

Univexsiry ~ al , es Tenru Srazer, 
mx. | Lean a a illustrating, inlaying, clean- 


 pedads ar ~The skilled revision, the competent 
oiassed criticism of prose and verse are the 
: Parnes ree. 











Soe mth St., N. Y¥, 


Frederick Koehler, 


GENTS’ FASHIONABLE CUSTOM 








BOOTS & SHOES, 


No, to ASTOR PLACE, 
6th door from Broadway, New York. 





TIFFANY ‘GLASS * AND’ DECORATING’ COMPANY 


*FURNISHERS'&’GLASS*WORKERS:DOMESTIC‘& ECCLESIASTICAL. 


*DECORATIONS 


: MEMORIALS’ 


*333 TO 341°FOURTH’AVENUE ‘NEWYORK’ 


4.8 -WE WILL ESTEEM THE MENTION OF [HIS PAPER A FAVOR: © 





Arnold, 
Constable & Co. 


WOOLEN DRESS FABRICS, 


Serges, Diagonals, Armures, 
In New and Stylish Colorings for 
Autumn Wear. 


CAMELEON and OMBRE 
VELOUTINE, 


VELOURS ECOSSAIS, 
SCOTCH PLAIDS, 


Plain and Fancy Camel’s Hair, Silk and 
Wool Jacquards. 


WOOL CREPONS 


Cachmere d’Ecosse, 


In Light Shades for House and 
Evening Wear. ° 


EMBROIDERED ROBES. 


Broadway & 19th St. 


NEW YORK. 








AMUSEMENT. 





DALY'S THEATRE. "2 “ 


AUGUSTIN DALY'S : 
DOLLARS | lar comed BOARS S aaL gE 


too Levis) Mr. Cl athe; Mins Prince, Rte, 
SENSE. SATURDAY. 


*4*Special Matinee, Friday, Oct. arst, at 2 o'clock. 





s Boston, U~. Ss, A. 
HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
AMERICAN PLAN, 
Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church, 


THE VICTORIA, 


BUROPEAN PLAN, 
Opposite New Old South and Art Club, 





BARNES & DUNKLEE, PROPRIETORS. 
Cavanagh, Sandford & Co, 
erchant 


Tatlors and Importers, 


16 West 23d Street, 
Opposite Fifth Avenue Hotel, N. Y. ° 


All the latest London fabrics regu- 


hides kis, eae ae Top Coats, 











